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THIS  BOOK 

IN  the  effort  to  understand  herself,  to  interpret  her  past  and  her  present,  America 
is  turning  to  her  rivers  with  an  interest  so  widespread  as  to  deserve  more  than 
passing  notice.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  this  coimtry  no  longer  has  any  frontiers  has 
created  the  need  for  a  new  measuring  stick.  Frontiers  were  once  convenient  guideposts 
along  which  to  sight  the  past  and  to  gauge  the  future. 

Today  the  rivers  of  America  furnish  a  more  stable  approach  to  the  variegated  pat- 
tern which  this  country  now  offers.  Old  as  the  hills,  and  providing  the  first  entrance 
of  many  settlers,  they  emerge  as  a  new  way  of  looking  at  life  in  America. 

In  a  way,  Life  Along  the  Connecticut  River  is  a  part  of  this  new  body  of  literature. 
But  it  adds  its  contribution  with  this  reservation:  it  makes  less  effort  to  interpret  than 
to  present  an  objective  picture  of  life  and  of  making  a  living  today.  It  has,  however, 
attempted  to  be  as  representative  as  possible,  within  the  limits  of  good  photogi"aphy, 
of  the  million  and  a  quarter  people  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  publishers,  whose  office  windows  overlook  this  river,  laid 
out  a  preliminary  plan  for  the  book.  Five  outstanding  photographers  were  assigned  to 
specific  areas  near  their  own  homes  on  the  river.  Through  the  willingness  of  these 
photographers  to  carry  out  the  difficult  task  of  taking  informative  pictures  which 
would  also  be  artistic,  the  publishers  were  able  to  build  upon  their  basic  plans  until 
eventually  the  story  of  the  river  unfolded  in  a  complete  picture,  the  sum  of  many 
individual  efforts  to  catch  with  the  camera  the  innumerable  phases  of  life  in  this  river's 
four  hundred  mile  journey  to  the  sea. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  America  today.  To  us  who  live  close  to  it,  the  experience  of  dis- 
covering our  own  region  has  been  an  exciting  one,  for  this  water  that  runs  under  our 
windows  flows  through  much  of  America. 

The  Publishers. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 


by  Charles  Edward  Crane 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  contribute  to  this  book  some 
river  lore,  sketching  a  little  of  what  is  now  and 
much  of  ^vhat  has  gone  before.  Though  the  state- 
ment has  the  sound  of  a  gross  hyperbole,  I  may  say  that 
it  has  taken  millions  of  years  to  collect  the  pictures  in 
this  book.  "Life  Along  the  Connecticut"  in  some  form 
goes  back  that  far,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  five  photog- 
raphers concerned  in  this  production  that  in  all  those 
millions  of  years  the  Connecticut  Valley  has  never 
been  pictorially  presented  as  beautifully,  as  variously, 
and  as  importantly  as  the  camera  has  done  it  here. 

It  was  more  by  accident  than  by  design  in  choice  of 
place  that  I  happened  to  be  born  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi;  but  as  this  accident  was  corrected  in 
my  infancy  by  removal  to  the  East,  I  trust  I  am  not 
disloyal  to  my  native  waters,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Father  of  them  all,  if  I  now  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Connecticut.  It  was  to  this  New  England  valley,  on 
the  Vermont  side,  that  I  ^vas  transplanted  before  the 
pernicious  influences  of  the  Huck  Finn  and  Tom 
Sawyer  neighborhood  had  taken  serious  hold  on  me. 
Mark  Twain,  who  had  spent  his  boyhood  in  Han- 
nibal, Missouri,  not  more  than  forty  miles  south  and 
across  the  river  from  my  birth  town  of  Mendon,  Illi- 
nois, also  transferred  his  affections  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Connecticut,  rounding  out  his  career  at 
Hartford,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
^vhich  I  am  asked  to  introduce  to  you. 

In  "Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  recounting  his  service 
as  apprentice  pilot,  where  he  picked  up  his  pseu- 
donym, Samuel  Clemens,  Avrote  one  of  the  best  river 
stories  of  all  times.  In  it  he  spoke  of  the  Mississippi 
River  basin  as  "the  body  of  the  Nation."  I  hope  that 
with  equal  accuracy  I  may  introduce  the  Connecticut 
Valley  as  "the  body  of  New  England."  If  not  the  body, 
it  surely  is  the  mind.  Superimposed  upon  a  map  of  the 
Mississippi  area,  the  1 1,320  square  miles  of  the  Con- 
necticut basin  would  be  as  an  eye  cup  in  a  bathtub— 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  1 ,250,000  square  miles 
which  the  Father  of  the  Waters  claims  as  his  own.  But 
by  an  exact  coincidence  of  figin-es,  the  relatively  small 


Connecticut  Valley  could  swap  1,250,000  inhabitants 
for  the  Mississippi's  square  miles— one  to  every  mile. 
I  refrain  from  any  "odorous  comparison"  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  swap  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mid- 
west, but  I  can  say  that  the  people  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  in  their  varied  industries,  in  their  heritage, 
their  educational  endeavors,  and  their  inventive  in- 
genuity make  a  river  population  as  interesting  as  any 
\vatercourse  can  boast  of  anywhere. 

Pare  Lorentz,  in  his  poetical  and  pictorial  dramati- 
zation of  the  Mississippi,  speaks  of  the  Mississippi  as 
"carrying  every  drop  of  water  that  flows  down  two- 
thirds  of  the  continent."  In  my  mind's  eye,  the  Con- 
necticut performs  almost  as  importantly  for  New  Eng- 
land—the only  river  that  runs  its  full  depth. 

Approximately  four  hundred  miles  long,  it  out- 
stretches dozens  of  rivers  which  have  been  more  sung. 
Longer  by  far  than  the  Jordan,  the  Tiber,  the 
Thames,  the  Potomac,  the  Suwanee,  or  the  Hudson— 
and  who  can  say,  among  the  quarreling  geologists, 
that  it  isn't  older  than  the  Nile? 

It  is  emphasizing  the  obvious  to  say  that  it  was  along 
the  rivers  that  man  first  explored  our  western  world, 
along  them  that  the  first  settlers  traveled,  and  upon 
our  rivers  that  our  lives  were  long  dependent  in  more 
Avays  than  we  are  now.  We  have  indeed  been  so 
\veaned  away  from  our  rivers  that  we  are  reminded  of 
them  forcefully  only  when  they  go  on  a  flood-time 
rampage  or  when,  as  recently,  a  little  state  like  Ver- 
mont takes  issue  with  the  Federal  government  on  the 
question  of  who  shall  control  their  waters.  The  gen- 
eral neglect  of  our  rivers  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
publishers  are  turning  to  them  in  a  nostalgic  ■^vay  as 
\vorthy  subjects  of  many  books.  There  is  Ludwig's 
great  volume  on  the  Nile,  Havighurst's  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  Coffin's  on  the  Kennebec,  and  Eddy's 
most  recent  on  the  English  Thames.  I  have  just  been 
reading  also  a  delightful  book  by  Cecil  Matschat  on 
the  Suwanee  where  Stephen  Foster,  the  song-writer, 
will  be  memorialized  by  a  grand  monument. 

I  think  the  Connecticut  qualifies  as  worthy  of  a 
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place  among  the  stories  of  our  rivers  and  although  I 
am  not  writing  a  book  but  only  an  introduction,  I 
hope  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  special  associations 
of  the  river. 

I  can  almost  say  I  was  reared  in  a  canoe  on  one  of 
the  tributaries  to  the  Connecticut,  and  remembrance 
of  my  boyhood  days  either  lazily  drifting  or  paddling 
a  canoe  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  Black  River,  snaring 
pickerel,  meditating,  and  making  first  love,  all  lead 
me  to  wish  that  I  could  take  the  reader  doAvn  the  Con- 
necticut on  a  canoe  trip,  that  is,  leaving  me  to  do  the 
recumbent  research  while  he  did  the  paddling. 

In  the  325  years  that  the  river  has  been  known  to 
the  white  man,  the  settlement  has  been  from  the  sea 
north,  biU  I  shall  choose  to  take  a  down-river  course, 
as  drifting  with  the  current  seems  to  be  the  path  of 
least  resistance. 

The  Connecticut  is  born  among  trout  pools  and 
beaver  dams,  boggy  brooks  and  alder  bushes  and  four 
small  lakes  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  that  is  New 
Hampshire.  No  great  mountain  ridge,  but  several 
summits  of  tAvo  thousand  feet  or  better  here  separate 
Canada  from  the  United  States.  Just  the  other  side 
of  these  summits  is  born  the  St.  Francis  River,  at 
whose  mouth,  opening  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  was 
the  chief  village  of  the  troublesome  St.  Francis  In- 
dians which  Rogers'  Rangers  wiped  out,  as  stirringly 
told  by  Kenneth  Roberts  in  "Northwest  Passage." 

The  four  Connecticut  lakes  which  store  the  Avaters 
coming  do^vn  from  the  spongy  trout  brooks  and  start 
the  long  river  on  its  course  lie  some  sixteen  hundred 
feet  nearer  the  clouds  than  does  the  river's  mouth. 
Back  Lake,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Connecticut 
Lakes  are  their  names,  and  although  not  gems  they 
are  deserving  of  something  more  descriptive  than 
numbers.  They  all  lie  within  the  town  of  Pittsburg 
which,  with  its  360  square  miles,  is  aboiu  ten  times 
the  area  of  the  average  New  England  township,  but  it 
has  a  population  of  only  67 1 ,  which  means  more  than 
half  a  square  mile  to  every  inhabitant,  plenty  of  room 
to  provide  a  refuge  for  all  the  non-Aryans. 

Soon  the  face  of  the  town  will  be  radically  changed 
by  a  fifth  Connecticut  lake,  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  for  the  New   Hampshire  Water  Resources 


Board  is  now  building  a  flood-control  dam  here 
which  will  make  a  lake  of  2,200  acres. 

This  northern  region  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  in 
part,  a  magnificent  wilderness,  with  a  myriad  of  the 
narrow,  cone-shaped  firs  pointing  heavenward,  with 
many  maples  and  other  leaf-coloring  trees  among  the 
dark  green.  But  here  and  there  is  the  mark  of  the 
C.  V.  L.— the  great  Connecticut  Valley  Lumber  com- 
pany. Its  operations  have  been  on  a  large  scale  and 
the  old  primeval  growth  is  so  thinned  out  that  there 
are  places  Avhere  the  landscape  looks  like  a  comb  Avith 
many  teeth  gone. 

Two  of  the  four  lakes  have  been  raised  by  the  New 
England  Power  company  dams,  impounding  thirty 
billion  gallons  of  water.  If  these  could  be  dumped 
right  where  they  are  into  the  sea.  it  would  inake  a 
spectacle  comparable  to  the  falls  of  Victoria  Nyanza; 
but  as  it  is,  they  depart  leisurely  through  a  meander- 


mg  stream. 


A  surprising  thing  is  that,  as  remote  as  these  head 
waters  are  and  as  little  know^n  to  the  average  tourist, 
they  are  now  easily  accessible  by  good  motor  roads 
and  are  known  already  to  hundreds  of  hunters  and 
fishermen.  Upon  my  first  visit  to  First  Connecticut 
Lake  and  overnight  stop  in  one  of  the  many  cabins 
there,  I  saw  several  New  York  cars,  five  hundred 
miles  from  home.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
has  been  extending  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway 
through  to  Third  Lake  and  thence  on  to  Quebec. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  has  been  with  surprising  speed 
that  America  has  extended  its  frontiers,  but  since  the 
lower  Connecticut  w^as  discovered  in  1614,  it  has 
taken  us  just  325  years  to  get  a  road  through  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  river— averaging  only  a  little 
tnore  than  a  mile  a  year.  You  may  now  make  the 
whole  trip  in  a  day. 

The  most  romantic  story  connected  with  the 
source  waters  is  the  fact  that  there  flourished  near 
them  more  than  a  century  ago  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  unusual  republics  on  the  continent,  "The 
United  Inhabitants  of  Indian  Stream  Republic." 

The  Indian  Stieam  is  one  of  the  boggy  streams  that 
feed  the  infant  river.  The  region  was  first  visited  by 
the  Rangers  perhaps  as  early  as  1760  but  up  until 
1 796  only  hunting  i^arties  ranged  the  country.  When 
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its  settlement  began  by  down-the-valley  folks  it  was  a 
sort  of  no-man's  land,  surveyed  by  both  Canada  and 
New  Hampshire  but  not  very  definitely  under  the 
rule  of  either.  It  became,  in  addition  to  a  himting 
ground,  a  haven  of  debtors  and  minor  outlaws, 
though  mostly  men  of  good  stock  who  built  perma- 
nent homes.  For  thirty  years  it  continued  without  any 
form  of  government,  but  in  1829.  i"  resistance  to  the 
process  servers  of  both  New  Hampshire  and  Canada, 
the  three  hundred  people  then  within  the  territory 
set  up  their  republic.  The  Center  School  became  the 
capitol,  every  adult  inhabitant  (including  women, 
I  understand)  ^vas  a  legislator,  electing  a  supreme 
executive  council  and  justices  of  the  peace.  They  had 
a  military  company  of  forty  men,  and  they  held  their 
own  for  several  years.  But  they  had  no  jails,  and  the 
execution  of  the  la^v  was  so  irregular  that  the  United 
Inhabitants  became  divided,  one  party  seeking  alle- 
giance with  Canada  and  the  other  with  the  United 
States.  Members  of  the  Canadian  faction  began  forti- 
fying their  houses,  and  men  of  the  States  faction  gave 
shelter  to  a  New  Hampshire  deputy.  Suddenly  an 
armed  force  of  the  Canadians  surrounded  the  home 
of  the  New  Hampshire  deputy,  seized  him,  and  made 
off  for  Canada.  Bvit  some  Paul  Revere  of  the  wilder- 
ness gave  an  alarm  do'tvn  the  valley,  and  a  himdred 
minute  men,  with  a  motley  array  of  weapons,  rushed 
north  to  give  fight.  A  few  -were  wounded,  and  none 
killed,  but  the  valley  patriots  recovered  the  deputy 
and  routed  his  captors.  Peace  came  with  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty  of  1842,  awarding  the  region  to 
New  Hampshire. 

"Life  Along  the  Connecticut"  is  the  life  of  the  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  towns  of  the  four  states 
which  border  on  it,  plus  two  hundred  more  toivns  in 
the  second  tiers,  on  the  terraces  and  hills  moving  to 
the  east  and  west,  plus  the  towns  of  the  next  tiers,  to 
the  moimtains  which  particvdarly  define  the  Valley 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  life  and  his- 
tory of  these  many  hundred  towns— all  with  the  dem- 
ocratic to^vn-meeting  form  of  government— are  in- 
ter-related, and  as  I  move  down  the  river  it  will  be 
natural  to  make  some  considerable  leaps  in  both 
space  and  time  to  bring  certain  associations  of  the 
River  into  the  right  relationship.  Having  spoken,  for 


instance,  of  the  odd  experiment  in  democracy  on 
Indian  Stream,  perhaps  I  ought  to  claim  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  as  the  birthplace  of  democracy  (if 
anybody  is  still  interested  in  where  it  was  born). 

Down  the  river  at  Windsor  was  the  birthplace  of 
Vermont,  the  place  where  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  Independent  State  of  Vermont  was  born— the 
first  to  prohibit  slavery  and  the  first  to  grant  uni- 
\'ersal  manhood  suffrage  (as  all  previous  constitu- 
tions had  made  property-holding  a  requisite).  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Vermont  patriots  just  after  a  post- 
rider  had  informed  them  of  the  approach  of  Bur- 
goyne  toward  Hubbardton  and  Ticonderoga,  and, 
although  they  were  impatient  to  get  off  to  defend 
their  homes,  the  delegates  were  detained  by  a  July 
thunder  shower  just  long  enough  to  complete  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

But  that  isn't  the  important  birth-note  I  had  in 
mind.  Farther  down  the  river  at  Hartford,  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Hooker,  in  1 636,  laid  down  the  thesis 
that  "the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid  firstly  in  the 
free  consent  of  the  people."  Hooker,  who  had  come 
over  in  the  same  boat  with  John  Cotton,  had  enter- 
tained fellow  passengers  ^vith  lively  debates,  for  Cot- 
ton had  as  little  use  for  the  ideas  Hooker  expressed 
as  would  Hitler.  Cotton  asserted  that  "God  never 
ordained  democracy  as  a  fit  government  either  for 
church  or  commonwealth."  But  Hooker  succeeded 
at  Hartford  in  getting  his  principle  embodied  in  the 
Fundamental  Orders  adopted  by  the  Connecticut 
colony,  and  then  it  -tvas  taken  into  the  Constitution 
"that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people," 
etc.— and  here,  it  may  be  claimed,  was  the  first  rash 
of  democracy,  ^vhich  was  to  spread  in  the  next  cen- 
tury-and-a-quarter  to  one  great  outbreak  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

What  would  I  not  give  to  see  an  authentic  news- 
reel  of  a  certain  delightful  little  drama  of  democracy 
enacted  at  the  Sanford  Tavern  in  Hartford  (where 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  now  stands)  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  King  James  II  had 
appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  His  Majesty's  new 
governor  for  New  England.  Andros  ^vent  to  Hartford 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  extra-liberal  charter 
of  the  Connecticut  colony.  He  and  the  colonials  were 
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met  around  the  tavern  table  one  evening,  with  the 
possession  of  the  charter  under  dispute,  when  one 
patriot  feigned  to  faint,  fell  upon  the  table,  and 
knocked  the  candles  off  and  out.  By  the  time  they 
were  lighted  again,  the  precious  charter  had  been 
spirited  away.  It  was  hidden  a  mile  away  in  the  trunk 
of  an  over-sized  oak  tree,  which  all  school  children 
know  as  the  Charter  oak  now,  and  I  suppose  they 
know,  too,  that  the  importance  of  this  document  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bill  of  Rights. 

Before  leaving  the  source  of  the  River,  where  we 
were  when  we  took  this  detour  into  democracy,  I 
must  recall  t\vo  picturesque  phases  of  Life  Along 
the  Connecticut— the  Rogers'  Rangers  and  the  later 
days  of  the  mighty  log  drives. 

Seven  hundred  scalps— most  of  them  probably 
from  the  heads  of  early  English  settlers  in  the  lower 
Connecticut  Valley— were  hanging  from  poles  in  the 
Abenaki  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis,  near  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  on  the  night  of  October  21,  1759. 
They  added  a  ghastly  touch  to  the  campfire  light 
around  which  most  of  the  three  hundred  redskin  in- 
habitants danced  their  last  dance  that  night. 

Major  Robert  Rogers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
had,  unknown  to  the  carousing  Indians,  just  arrived 
in  the  forest  outskirts.  He  had  come  up  Lake  Cham- 
plain  from  Cro^vn  Point,  on  orders  from  General 
Amherst,  to  sack  the  Indian  village.  Before  dawn, 
while  all  the  savages  ^vere  still  asleep,  Rogers  fell 
upon  the  place  in  great  haste  and  fury.  By  rear-guard 
scouts  he  had  learned  that  he  had  been  pursued  by 
a  large  force  of  Indians.  Almost  on  the  run,  through 
wild-  and  boggy  lands,  Rogers'  men  kept  a  day's 
march  ahead  of  the  pursuers,  and  when  Rogers' 
forces  arrived  at  St.  Francis  they  made  short  work  of 
their  retribution.  Two  hundred  of  the  three  hundred 
inhabitants  were  killed,  and  before  full  sun-up  Rog- 
ers and  his  men  had  left  the  place  burning. 

The  only  escape  of  the  sackers  from  the  pursuers 
seemed  to  be  to  the  southeast,  to  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog  and  thence  to  the  Connecticut.  With  this  river 
Rogers  was  partly  familiar,  for  he  had  been  one  of 
the  New  Hampshire  men  who  had  formerly  explored 
it.  Knowing  that  his  provisions  would  not  last  for  the 


trip,  Rogers  had  sent  a  scout  back  to  Crown  Point 
to  ask  that  food  be  sent  up  the  Connecticut  River  from 
Fort  No.  4  (at  Charlestown)  to  meet  him  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ammonoosuc. 

With  the  Indians  at  their  heels,  Rogers'  men  di- 
vided into  several  parties,  hoping  thus  to  sustain 
themselves  better  by  shooting  game.  But  a  hunted 
hunter  is  handicapped  and,  far  from  shooting  much, 
the  rangers  themselves  were  shot  at  from  ambush  by 
the  Indians.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  inen 
who  left  St.  Francis,  forty-nine  perished  in  the  wil- 
derness of  starvation  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  to  meet  death  by  torture. 

When  those  who  did  survive  the  journey  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  Connecticut,  they  found  the  smoke  of  a 
campfire,  evidently  just  deserted,  but  no  provisions. 
(Whether  this  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic 
or  the  Ammonoosuc  has  never  been  determined.) 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Stevens  had  been  sent  up  from 
No.  4  with  ample  food.  He  camped  a  day  or  two  at 
the  proposed  rendezvous.  Upon  hearing  guns  (prob- 
ably those  of  Rogers'  men)  he  supposed  them  to  have 
been  fired  by  the  Indians  and  he  hurriedly  departed 
down  the  river  with  the  provisions,  leaving  Rogers 
and  his  starving  men  to  their  fate.  Stevens  ^vas  dis- 
missed from  the  service  in  disgrace  for  his  cowardice. 

Rogers  and  three  of  his  men  who  had  some 
strength  left  them  made  a  crude  raft  and  with  peril- 
ous difficulty  reached  No.  4,  and  sent  boats  back  up 
river  with  provisions  to  meet  the  straggling  survivors. 
For  some  it  was  too  late.  Several  died  on  the  broad 
meadows  of  the  Oxbow  at  Newbury,  where  their  re- 
mains were  found  later. 

But  what  they  had  done  at  St.  Francis  was  of  great 
moment.  The  French  and  Indians  felt  that  vengeance 
had  come  upon  them  and  there  was  little  raiding  of 
New  England  settlements  after  that.  Within  a  year 
Montreal  was  taken,  Canada  became  English,  and 
the  dream  of  a  French  empire  in  America  was  gone. 

All  of  which  history  is  pertinent  to  "Life  Along 
the  Connecticut,"  for  it  was  this  removal  of  the 
French  and  Indian  menace  that  made  life  in  the  Val- 
ley at  all  possible  for  the  English  settlers.  Prior  to 
the  sack  of  St.  Francis,  no  one  had  settled  north  of 
No.  4  at  Charlestown  and  life  even  there  was  made 
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perilous  by  ten  Indian  attacks  in  toin-  years,  dinging 
which  many  were  carried  off  as  captives  to  Canada. 

Long  after  Indian  raids  were  over,  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  raids  of  another  type,  by  lumbermen 
on  the  forests  of  the  region.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  log-drives  were  thus  annual  events  on  the 
river;  but  this  picturesque  practice  was  abandoned 
in  1913. 

I  can  remember  seeing  the  river  around  Brattle- 
boro  so  packed  with  logs  that  you  could  walk  across 
on  their  backs  or  up  the  river  for  what  seemed  to  be 
miles.  The  booming  of  the  river  at  Bellows  Falls  was 
also  familiar  to  me— the  chaining  together  of  many 
logs  to  form  a  floating  guard-rail  to  mark  the  channel 
for  the  other  logs  was  "booming."  The  pike  pole  and 
peavy  were  familiar,  the  former  being  a  long  ash  pole 
with  a  spike  in  the  end,  used  to  prod  lazy  logs  on  their 
way.  The  peavy  was,  and  of  course  still  is,  the  heavy 
wood  handle,  that  has  a  hinged  prong  with  ^vhich  to 
roll  a  log.  The  log  man  himself  was  a  hardy  character. 

In  the  hey-day  of  the  drives,  the  lumber  company 
mustered  every  spring  an  army  of  five  hundred  men 
to  take  their  logs  down.  Dressed  in  high  spiked-soled 
boots,  with  corduroy  trousers  stuck  in  the  boots,  with 
shirts  of  red  or  checkered  flannel,  occasionally  a 
bright  kerchief,  and  dark  felt  hats  with  broad  brims, 
they  were  a  type  well  known  to  the  Valley  and  par- 
ticularly welcome  at  the  end  of  their  drive,  for  there 
probably  was  never  a  cre\v  more  prodigal  than  these 
river  men  on  pay  day.  The  drive  took  from  early 
spring  until  the  first  of  July  and,  by  the  time  the  pay- 
off came,  the  log  drivers  were  set  for  a  spree. 

The  first  fifty  miles  down  the  Connecticut  were 
uneventful  because  the  river  there  runs  quietly  but, 
beginning  at  Dalton,  New  Hampshire,  there  is  a 
stretch  of  nearly  twenty  miles  of  swift  water  which, 
with  characteristic  understatement,  the  natives  have 
long  called  "Fifteen  Mile  Falls."  In  this  distance  the 
river  falls  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  and  it 
can  be  imagined  that  there  were  real  thrills  in  getting 
a  billion  of  spruce  over  such  rapids. 

While  there  is  still  kunbering,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
it  is  nothing  like  what  it  ^vas  forty  years  ago,  when 
such  wealth  was  taken  from  the  region  that  the  Van 
Dykes  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  and  other  tim- 


ber barons  became  reputed  millionaires.  One  of  the 
Van  Dykes,  George,  who  was  a  king  log  man  on  the 
river  for  years,  met  his  death  tragically,  when  an  auto- 
mobile in  which  he  had  been  driven  to  the  river,  near 
Turners  Falls,  accidentally  backed  over  a  precipice 
and  crashed  on  the  rocks. 

Although  we  do  not  stop  to  consider  the  Connecti- 
cut River  in  its  new  light,  the  stream  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  million  and  a  quarter  persons  who  now 
live  in  the  valley  than  it  was  to  the  early  settlers  who 
found  it  so  convenient  as  an  artery  of  travel.  The 
river  today  does  a  great  share  of  the  hard  work  of 
New  England,  for  the  wheels  ^vhich  are  turned  by 
the  Connecticut  Valley  waters,  the  homes  that  are 
lighted  by  them,  heated  by  them,  chilled  by  them, 
swept  by  them,  and  clothes  washed  by  them— all  by 
the  electric  touch— are  countless. 

I  can  remember  when  they  could  be  counted,  for 
as  a  boy  I  stood  in  awe  when  strong-armed  men  put 
up  ungainly  poles  in  our  village  street,  strung  strange 
wires  along  them,  and  installed  a  curious  sort  of  egg- 
beater  as  a  generating  station  up  the  river.  I  can 
remember  the  first  night  when  a  myriad  of  little  in- 
candescent lights  first  flicked  on,  to  displace  the  kero- 
sene lamps  in  the  Black  River  Valley.  It  ^vas  at  Ver- 
non, near  Brattleboro,  that  the  New  England  Power 
Company  built  its  first  great  power  project,  and  I 
have  seen  that  system  extend  its  tentacles  like  an  ivy 
vine  to  most  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  develop- 
ments is  the  one  at  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls,  the  place 
I  have  just  pictured  as  the  scene  of  the  most  thrills 
in  the  log  drives.  Here  the  Connecticut,  although  still 
in  its  infancy,  creates  more  po^ver  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  its  course.  Here  in  1827  DeWitt  Clinton,  builder 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  had  the  vision  of  building  a  canal 
around  these  falls  for  linking  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Merrimack  rivers,  by  way  of  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  the  Connecticut,  Lake  Memphremagog,  and 
connecting  canals.  He  had  to  abandon  this  scheme 
because  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  ^vere  too  much  for 
him.  In  recording  his  bafflement,  he  said,  "some  day 
they  should  be  of  great  service  to  mankind." 

Here  today  over  eighteen  billion  gallons  of  water 
are  impounded  by  the  biggest  of  the  dams,  a  struc- 
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ture  reaching  sixteen  hundred  feet  across  the  river 
and,  from  the  power  of  these  waters  which  is  sent 
coursing  over  high  transmission  lines  diagonally 
across  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  great  center 
of  the  nervous  system  in  Massachusetts,  a  greater  part 
of  New  England  is  served. 

In  contrast  to  the  river  thus  harnessed  is  the  earlier 
and  more  romantic  picture  of  the  effort  to  conquer 
the  Connecticut  by  the  steamboat.  The  one  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  to  scoring  success  here,  as  it  was 
scored  on  the  Hudson,  was  the  shallowness  of  the 
river,  with  a  number  of  natural  rapids  involved.  To 
get  around  the  latter  there  was  in  the  early  eighteen- 
hundreds  a  great  fever  of  canal  building.  The  Con- 
necticut was,  indeed,  the  first  river  in  America  to  be 
improved  by  canals,  and  much  English  and  Dutch 
money  went  into  the  venture,  at  Enfield  in  Connecti- 
cut, South  Hadley  in  Massachusetts,  Bellows  Falls  in 
Vermont,  and  other  places.  There  were  even  three 
different  projects  to  connect  the  Connecticut  River 
with  Lake  Champlain  by  way  of  the  Winooski  and 
thus  bring  boats  to  Vermont's  capital  city,  Mont- 
pelier.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  steam  railway  engine 
was  just  then  whistling  around  the  bend,  this  project 
might  have  gone  through.  It  Tvould  have  pleased  me 
immensely  for  I  have  an  affection  for  slow  river  travel 
and  agree  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that  the  ideal 
life  is  that  of  the  bargee. 

When  the  Connecticut  had  been  canalized  in  its 
lower  reaches,  the  steamboat  promoters  named 
Barnet  as  the  goal.  Barnet.  a  Vermont  to\\'n  260  miles 
from  the  sea,  was  settled  by  direct  colonization  from 
the  Old  World— people  from  Glasgo^v,  Scotland,  and 
vicinity.  But  even  a  Scotchman  can  dream  dreams 
and  the  people  of  Barnet,  in  anticipation  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  steamboat,  raised  capital  for  ^^^arehouses. 

It  had  been  more  than  thirty  years  since  Captain 
Samuel  Morey  of  Orford,  New  Hampshire,  had  ex- 
perimented with  his  first  invention  of  the  steamboat, 
crossing  the  Connecticut  from  Orford  to  Fairlee, 
many  years  before  Fulton  won  his  fame  by  success- 
fully navigating  the  Hudson  by  steam.  If  Morey  had 
any  competitor  as  the  first  man  to  build  a  steamboat, 
it  was  another  Connecticut  River  man,  the  eccentric 
John  Fitch  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  I  believe  it  was 


in  1790  when  Morey  patented  his  invention,  but  it 
is  recorded  that  Fitch  conceived  his  boat  as  early  as 
1 785  and  tried  it  out  on  a  small  stream  near  the  Dela- 
ware in  Pennsylvania.  Morey,  however,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  later  building  a  boat  in  New  York  which 
made  a  trip  of  160  miles  to  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
the  longest  that  had  ever  been  made,  and  an  achieve- 
ment almost  comparable  to  Lindbergh's  hop  to  Paris. 

While  the  steamboat  was  still  in  its  swaddlins; 
clothes,  the  Connecticut  was  being  navigated  by  flat- 
boats,  by  so  many  that  Timothy  Dwight  records  in 
1812  having  seen  fourteen  such  boats  tied  up  at 
Wells  River  in  northern  Vermont,  destined  for  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  These  flatboats,  having  a  cabin  at 
the  stern,  a  mast  and  square  sail  in  the  center,  were 
sailed  up  the  river  when  there  was  a  breeze  and  when 
there  wasn't  the  crew  fell  back  on  what  they  called 
the  "white  ash"  breeze,  meaning  they  poled  the  boats 
along  with  white  ash  poles.  They  brought  down- 
stream loads  of  freestone,  shingles,  hides,  ashes,  pot- 
ash, lumber,  and  other  commodities,  and  took  back 
iron,  sugar,  molasses,  grindstones  and  salt— to  say 
nothing  of  rum  from  the  Indies.  It  was  the  practice 
at  Brattleboro  to  roll  huge  hogsheads  of  it  into  the 
taproom  of  the  old  Brattleboro  House  there. 

Then  came  great  dreams  of  the  steamboats  and  in 
1826  there  was  built  in  New  York  the  steamer 
Barnet,  seventy-five  feet  long,  14I/9  feet  wide,  and 
designed  to  travel  in  water  that  ^vasn't  much  above 
my  knees— ^vhich  isn't  much.  Her  trip  up  the  Con- 
necticut at  the  rate  of  five  miles  was  occasion  for  the 
greatest  ovation  the  valley  ever  knew.  Fusillades  of 
musketry  from  both  sides  of  the  river  were  replied  to 
by  exhausts  from  the  Barnet's  boiler.  At  Spring- 
field the  streets  were  deserted  and  crowds  rushed  to 
the  waterfront  to  see  the  strange  craft.  The  populace 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  they  waded  into  the  river 
and  pulled  the  boat  over  the  rapids  at  Willimansett 
Falls.  At  Brattleboro,  bonfires,  bell-ringing,  and  in- 
toxication are  recorded.  Captain  Strong,  trying  to 
push  the  boat  off  a  shallow  place,  fell  overboard,  but 
was  promptly  rescued.  The  rapids  were  finally  con- 
quered by  oxen  pulling  the  boat  over  the  rapids  by 
a  windlass. 

At  Bellows  Falls  there  was  a  banquet  at  which 
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thirty-one  speeches  were  made,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing the  high  hopes  of  all  were  crushed,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Barnet  couldn't  be  put  through 
the  canal  there.  She  returned  to  Hartford,  later  to 
become  a  barge. 

The  second  boat,  the  Vermont,  got  as  far  as  the 
Ottauquechee  at  Hartland,  and  the  third,  the  steamer 
John  Ledyard,  in  charge  of  Captain  Nutt,  estab- 
lished the  Connecticut's  steam  navigation  record  for 
all  time  in  1831  by  reaching  Wells  River,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
just  a  little  short  of  Barnet.  She  stuck  on  a  sand-bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ammonoosuc.  And  now,  as  a 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire  poet,  wrote, 

"  'Tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  the  day  is  past 
And  night's  dark  shade  is  o'er  us  cast. 
And  further,  further,  further  still 
The  steamboat's  winding  through  the  vale, 
The  cannon  roar  through  hill  and  dale, 
Hail  to  the  day  when  Captain  Nutt 
Sailed  up  the  fair  Connecticut. 

It  is  from  Newbury  down  that  the  Connecticut 
takes  on  for  me  the  greater  charm.  Here  at  least  is 
one  of  the  river's  most  picturesque  bends,  known  as 
the  Ox  Bow.  It  is  said  that  a  man  standing  in  Ver- 
mont can  shoot  a  rifle  and  have  the  bullet  cross  New 
Hampshire  and  rettmi  to  Vermont,  for  the  river  at 
this  point  makes  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  returning  to 
a  point  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where  the 
curve  began.  It  comes  nearer  to  being  a  vermiform 
appendix  than  any  other  place  in  the  river's  course. 
In  a  cemetery  on  an  Ox  Bow  meadow  lies  buried 
the  famous  Indian  Joe,  who  was  so  faithful  in  his 
services  to  the  white  man  that  he  was  cited  by  George 
Washington.  And  in  other  meadows  farmers  still 
plow  up  an  occasional  arrow  head  to  remind  them 
that  the  Ox  Bow  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  village. 

At  Hanover,  where  Eleazar  Wheelock  began  his 
efforts  to  educate  the  Indians  and  where  his  succes- 
sors had  even  more  difficulty  in  educating  me,  I  be- 
come sentimental  over  the  tradition  of  John  Ledyard. 
In  the  days  when  Dartmouth  was  mainly  an  Indian 
school  and  Ledyard  was  there  being  educated  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  he  secretly  felled  a  great 


pine  on  the  shore  of  the  Connecticut  and  fashioned 
a  dug-out  canoe  which  all  the  records  say  was  of  the 
amazing  length  of  fifty  feet.  With  a  heavy  bear-skin 
and  provisions,  a  Greek  testament,  and  a  Book  of 
Ovid,  he  bade  goodby  to  his  cronies  and  drifted  down 
to  sea.  Until  reaching  Bellows  Falls  he  had  easy  go- 
ing. By  his  own  account  he  was  lolling  in  his  canoe 
one  bright  day  in  May  and  reading  Ovid,  when  he 
heard  the  roar  of  the  great  falls  ahead.  Luckily  he 
manoeuvred  his  craft  to  the  shore,  and  wath  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  oxen  he  dragged  it  around  the  falls. 

Ledyard's  escape  from  the  irksome  discipline  of 
college  was  the  beginning  of  world-wide  travels  and 
an  assignment  by  the  British  for  an  expedition  across 
Africa,  but  he  died  in  Cairo  in  1789,  while  preparing 
for  it.  Today  the  Ledyard  Canoe  club  of  Dartmouth 
keeps  alive  the  Ledyard  sentiment.  For  many  years 
the  students  duplicated  Ledyard's  trip  to  the  sea. 

The  old  covered  bridge  at  Norwich,  Vermont, 
over  which  Dartmouth  students  for  many  gener- 
ations tramped  or  rode  in  Hamp  Howe's  coach  in 
order  to  get  from  the  railway  station  to  the  college, 
was  named  the  "John  Ledyard  Bridge."  The  bridge 
is  gone  now,  as  most  of  the  covered  bridges  have,  and 
a  smart  cement  one  replaces  it,  regretfully  without 
the  horsey  flavor,  the  shadowy  mystery,  and  the  trem- 
bling imcertainty  of  the  wooden  one. 

There  is  still  a  famous  old  covered  bridge  standing 
at  Windsor  leading  to  Cornish,  and  I  seldom  pass  this 
without  recalling  that  just  south  of  the  bridge  there 
was  once  a  "mast  camp."  In  the  very  earliest  days 
such  camps  were  established  up  and  down  the  Con- 
necticut River,  garrisoned  by  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King,  to  cut  masts  for  the  royal  na\'y.  Practically 
every  town  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  had  a  reser- 
vation in  its  charter  that  the  best  trees  shotild  be  re- 
served for  this  purpose.  Men  then  stalked  through 
His  Majesty's  w^oods  marking  with  a  broad  arrow- 
trees  suitable  for  masts  and  as  late  as  1830  trees  could 
be  found  in  some  localities  so  marked,  notably  at 
Bradford. 

After  contemplating  the  past  at  Windsor,  one  looks 
up  at  the  Cornish  hills  and  contemplates  a  com- 
munity as  radically  different  from  those  of  pioneer 
times  as  a  place  cotild  be.  On  these  hills  there  now 
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flourishes  'little  New  York  city,"  peopled  with  nearly 
three-score  persons  who  have  achieved  fame  or  are 
achieving  it  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  Here  are 
the  homes  of  Maxfield  Parrish,  Winston  Churchill, 
Norman  Hapgood,  Percy  Mackaye,  and  some  of  the 
St.  Gaudens.  The  illustrious  sctilptor,  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  this  art  colony,  has 
died  but  nearby  is  the  memorial  studio  and  park 
dedicated  to  him.  From  the  Cornish  hills,  one  of  the 
few  mountains  that  pops  up  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  is  the  cone-shaped  Mount  Ascutney,  a  so-called 
"monadnock"  formation  which  has  often  been  used 
by  Maxfield  Parrish  in  his  "girl-on-a-rock"  paintings. 

Should  1  set  out  to  name  names  of  the  many  who 
have  won  fame  in  arts  and  letters  along  the  Connecti- 
cut, I  would  have  a  long  and  somewhat  illustrious 
list.  Rudyard  Kipling  lived  and  wrote  for  several 
years  at  Dvmimerston;  Larkin  G.  Mead,  sculptor,  and 
William  Morris  Hunt,  painter,  flourished  at  Brattle- 
boro;  Mark  Twain,  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  and,  by  the 
\vay,  Artemas  Ward  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
humor  by  working  on  the  Coos  County  Democrat  at 
Lancaster— that  wide-streeted  Ne^v  Hampshire  town 
near  the  head  of  the  valley. 

It  was  at  Northampton  that  George  Bancroft  be- 
gan his  famous  "History";  at  Amherst,  Emily  Dickin- 
son wrote  her  delicate  poems;  and,  in  sharp  contrast, 
it  was  from  the  Northampton  pulpit  that  Jonathan 
Edwards  thundered  with  his  hell-fire  preaching 
for  twenty-three  years;  while  at  Hartford,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  wrote. 

Forgotten  now  but  famous  once  were  t^vo  colonies 
of  "wits  '  on  the  river.  Joseph  Dennie,  Royall  Tyler, 
and  Thomas  Fessenden  (all  Harvard  men)  were  con- 
tributors to  the  "New  Hampshire  Journal  and  Farm- 
ers Museum,"  published  at  Walpole,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Just  prior  to  the  Revolution,  this  "Museum" 
had  a  national  circulation  and  included  George 
Washington  as  one  of  the  constant  readers  of  its 
clever  columns. 

Similarly,  down  the  river  there  were  the  "Hartford 
wits,"  men  like  Francis  Hopkinson,  Philip  Freneau, 
Jonathan  Odell,  and  Joseph  Stansbury,  who  wrote 
some  of  the  best  satires  during  the  Revolution. 

I  like  to  think,  when  I  am  touring  the  river  valley. 


of  illustriovis  visitors  to  the  river,  such  as  Timothy 
Dwight  or  President  Monroe,  Washington  Irving,  or 
Charles  Dickens,  remembering  how  Dickens  went  up 
to  Hartford  on  the  steamboat  and  had  fun  in  writing 
humorous  ridicule  of  it;  or  of  the  day  when  Lafayette 
was  drawn  in  state  across  the  old  Windsor-Cornish 
toll  bridge.  Washington  Irving  came  'way  up  the 
river  and,  of  a  visit  to  Orford,  he  wrote,  "In  all  my 
travels  in  this  country  and  Europe  I  have  never  seen 
any  village  more  beautiful  than  this." 

The  charm  of  the  river  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  almost  throughout  its  northern  portion  it  is 
beautiftiUy  terraced,  often  one  terrace  rising  above 
another,  as  at  Orford,  where  the  little  village  lies  on 
one  terrace,  distinguished  by  its  oval  green,  and  with 
its  old  houses  on  another  terrace  to  the  east. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  river,  I  feel  like  the  hungry 
farm  boy  at  the  dinner  table  who  was  irked  by  the 
necessity  of  his  father's  daily  blessing  on  the  salt  pork. 
He  exclaimed,  "Father,  why  can't  you  bless  the  whole 
barrel  of  pork  at  once?"  Why  not,  then,  a  blanket 
oath  that  in  my  opinion  the  whole  Connecticut  valley 
is  beautiful,  against  which  you  can  easily  check  your 
own  opinions? 

Timothy  Dwight,  for  more  than  twenty  years  the 
president  of  Yale,  who  became  the  most  traveled 
New  Englander  of  his  day,  wrote  more  than  a  century 
ago,  "This  stream  may  perhaps  with  more  propriety 
than  any  other  in  the  world  be  named  the  beauti- 
ful river.  From  Stuart  (Stewartstown)  to  the  Sound 
it  uniformly  maintains  this  character.  The  purity, 
salubrity,  and  sweetness  of  its  waters;  the  freqtiency 
and  elegance  of  its  meanders;  its  absolute  freedom 
from  all  aquatic  vegetables;  the  uncommon  and  uni- 
versal beauty  of  its  banks,  here  a  smooth  and  wind- 
ing beach,  there  covered  with  rich  verdure,  now 
fringed  with  bushes,  now  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
and  now  formed  by  the  intruding  hill,  the  rude  bluff 
and  the  shaggy  mountain— are  objects  \vhich  no 
traveler  can  thoroughly  describe." 

The  Connecticut  is  notable  not  alone  for  its  natural 
beauty  but  for  the  variety  of  architecture  which  dots 
it,  from  Colonel  Jacob  Bayley's  house  at  Ne^vbury 
down  to  the  odd  castle  which  Actor  William  Gillette 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  River  near  the  Sound. 
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There  are  indeed  dull,  uninteresting  spots  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  as  Dwight  confessed,  and  some 
that  have  been  made  ugly  by  the  railroad  or  indus- 
tries, but  I  regard  them  as  he  did,  as  "little  more  than 
the  discords  which  are  generally  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  perfect  the  harmonies." 

I  doubt  if  any  seaixher  after  old  houses  could  find 
a  happier  hunting  ground  than  by  starting  at  Old 
Lyme  on  the  Sound,  itself  a  "gem  in  an  old-fashioned 
setting,"  and  working  north.  The  whole  Valley  is  full 
of  historic  homes— some  of  the  pre-Revolutionary 
salt-box  houses  in  the  southern  portion  (as  around 
Essex,  mother  of  ships  and  ships'  men)— and  many 
mansions,  not  only  of  the  old  New  England  type,  but 
occasional  exceptions,  such  as  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
villas  on  the  Cornish  hills,  or  the  huge  Schell  chateau 
at  Northfield.  But  to  my  mind,  none  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  white  houses  which  cluster  in  some  of 
the  upper  valley  towns,  as  at  Orford,  Waierford,  and 
Haverhill. 

Massachusetts,  of  course,  has  much  to  offer— nota- 
bly, Old  Deerfield,  a  veritable  museum  of  old  houses. 
In  fact,  if  reference  be  made  to  the  state  guides  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Writers  Project,  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  every  Valley  town  has  at  least  one  fine 
house  to  be  proud  of,  and  many  have  broad  streets 
where  parking  is  never  a  problem.  The  first  streets 
in  Amherst,  for  instance,  were  laid  out  forty  rods 
wide  (six  hundred  and  fifty  feet!) 

At  Walpole  and  Bellows  Falls,  opposite  river 
towns,  I  am  reminded  that  it  was  here  that  there  was 
built  the  first  bridge  to  span  the  Connecticut  at  any 
point.  It  was  financed  by  Enoch  Hale,  amid  the  rid- 
icule of  everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  River,  who 
doubted  that  the  stream  could  ever  be  bridged.  But 
it  was  spanned  in  1785  with  a  lattice-covered  bridge 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  long,  and  for  eleven 
years  it  remained  the  only  bridge  across  the  River, 
until  in  1796  one  was  built  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Hale  bridge  was  displaced  in  1840  by 
one  built  by  Nathaniel  Tucker,  an  eccentric  but 
kindly  man  who  lived  at  the  New  Hampshire  end  of 
the  bridge  and  took  toll.  It  is  said  that  Hetty  Green, 
who  became  the  richest  woman  in  the  world  and  who 
lived  her  early  life  in  Bellows  Falls,  at  one  time  took 


toll  at  the  bridge.  The  newest  and  largest  bridge  is 
the  high  steel  structure  between  Portland  and  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  a  truly  notable  piece  of  bridge 
engineering. 

Everybody  who  has  driven  north  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  rotxte  is  familiar  with  the  plateau  plain 
of  Westminster,  where  the  so-called  King's  High- 
way runs  broad  and  arrow-straight  for  several  miles, 
in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  curves.  Here  you  are 
reminded  that  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  not  only 
made  bloody  by  the  French  and  Indian  raids  but  it 
is  the  boast  of  the  people  of  little  Westminster  that 
here  was  shed  the  "first  blood  of  the  Revolution." 

On  the  street,  which  is  now  six  rods  wide  (and  was 
originally  ten)  there  stood  the  Cumberland  County 
courthouse,  under  New  York  state  jurisdiction.  On 
March  13,  1775,  a  party  of  patriots  took  possession  of 
the  courthouse,  determined  that  the  court  should  not 
sit  as  scheduled.  The  Tory  sheriff  and  a  force  of 
armed  men  tried  to  dislodge  the  patriots  and,  firing 
into  the  courthouse  door,  their  muskets  killed  Wil- 
liam French  of  Brattleboro  and  wounded  several 
others.  This  was  just  about  a  month  ahead  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  French  is  buried  in  the  West- 
minster cemetery  under  a  monument  which  quaintly 
records  that  he  was  shot  by  "the  hands  of  cruel  min- 
isterial tools  of  George  Ye  Third." 

Passing  Putney,  there  is  nothing  but  a  peaceful 
village  now  to  remind  one  that  here  was  the  site  of 
the  first  experiment  in  Communism  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  a  radical  theo- 
logian, who  was  a  first  cousin  of  President  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  established  at  Putney  a  colony  of  the 
Perfectionists,  whose  tenets  of  Communism  included 
communism  of  households  and  communism  of  love— 
or,  as  he  called  it,  complex  marriage.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  older  natives  of  Putney  and  in  fear  of 
his  life  Noyes  fled  to  Oneida,  New  York,  where  he 
founded  the  Oneida  community  which,  having 
thrown  off  some  of  its  radicalism,  became  prosperous 
and  famous. 

To  pass  Brattleboro,  where  I  lived  for  many  years, 
with,  but  a  mention,  is  most  painful,  for  I'm  full  of 
river  stories  at  that  point.  The  one  fact  that  gets  into 
all  the  school  books  is  that  here,  at  Fort  Dummer, 
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built  in  1724  by  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  white  men  in  Vermont.  I  will  say, 
though,  a  word  about  fishing,  for  at  the  junction  of 
the  West  River  here  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  Squak- 
heag  Indians— the  name  meaning  "salmon-spearing 
place."  The  story  is  that  the  salmon  once  ran  so  thick 
that  one  could  almost  walk  across  the  River  on  their 
backs.  And  shad  were  caught  at  Northfield  at  the 
rate  of  five  thousand  a  day.  Fish  were  so  abundant 
that  they  were  used  for  fertilizing  the  corn  fields. 
Shad  were  so  commonly  caught  at  Hadley  Falls  that 
any  but  the  common  people  were  ashamed  to  be  seen 
with  them.  But  the  dam-building,  pollution  and 
other  things  have  served  to  stop  the  fish— though  shad 
still  run  in  quantities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecti- 
cut and  trout  jump  at  the  source.  In  Long  Tom  Cur- 
rier's camp  at  First  Connecticut  Lake  I  saw  an  19- 
pound  laker  caught  by  the  Mayor  of  Holyoke. 

The  exact  point  at  which  the  boundaries  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  meet  is 
marked  in  the  Connecticut  River  by  a  copper  bolt 
in  the  apex  of  a  granite  pyramid  sunk  in  the  river 
mud.  It  is  a  rare  sight,  as  it  is  never  visible  except  at 
low  water— in  the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  town 
of  Vernon.  I  myself  have  seen  it,  having  taken  special 
pains  to  discover  it  one  day.  The  explanation  is,  of 
course,  that  the  boundary  of  Vermont  (fixed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  controversy)  is  the  low-water  mark  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut.  Most  people  think  of  the 
River  as  flowing  "between"  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  the  River  does  no  such  thing.  Up  to 
the  time  it  reaches  the  Massachusetts  line,  the  Con- 
necticut flows  wholly  through  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  was  bom.  Only  when  it  rises  to 
high  water  does  any  of  the  River  belong  to  Vermont, 
—and  if  it  rises  very  high,  Vermont  doesn't  want  it 
anyhow. 

From  the  Massachusetts  boundary  south  the  River 
takes  on  a  different  aspect,  but  does  not  lose  its  nat- 
ural beauty  except  for  occasional  industrial  growths, 
and  such  places  as  Northfield,  Greenfield,  and  Deer- 
field  are  as  beautiful  as  any  places  on  the  River.  From 
Northfield,  it  may  be  said,  the  River's  influence 
reaches  around  the  world,  for  out  from  the  schools 


there  during  the  past  half-century  thousands  of  Prot- 
estant missionaries  have  gone  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  probably  more  than  from  any  other  place 
in  the  United  States.  And  a  new  sort  of  movement, 
originating  at  Northfield,  has  taken  root  widely,  the 
American  Hostel— a  system  whereby  young  travelers, 
carrying  their  own  sleeping  sacks,  are  provided  meals 
and  lodging  at  a  very  minimum  rate  in  homes  that 
are  sympathetic  to  the  movement. 

Mr.  Coffin  claims  much  for  the  Kennebec,  but  I 
claim  there  have  been  more  murders  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  than  in  any  other  valley  in  New  Eng- 
land. There  were  nineteen  of  them  in  the  month  of 
March,  1704,  when  the  French  and  Indian  sackers  of 
Deerfield  killed  that  many  of  their  hundred  and 
twelve  captives  on  their  way  up  the  River.  And  this 
is  to  say  nothing  of  the  forty-seven  settlers  that  they 
killed  in  the  massacre  at  Deerfield  on  Leap  Year 
night,  February  29,  1704.  That  night  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  inhabitants  of  the  northernmost  set- 
tlement of  Massachusetts  were  sound  asleep  without 
a  sentinel.  Nobody  thought  that  the  enemy  from  the 
North  would  be  threatening  them  on  such  a  night- 
bitter  cold  and  with  more  than  four  feet  of  snow. 
But  the  snow  was  firmly  crusted  and  over  it  the 
stealthy  redskin  raiders  ran  to  climb  the  palisades  and 
utterly  surprise  the  inhabitants. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  attacks  which  the 
Deerfield  settlement  sustained  during  a  period  of 
ninety  years,  but  it  was  the  worst  one.  Everyone  re- 
members that  the  Reverend  John  Williams,  his  wife, 
and  five  children,  were  among  the  captives,  for  the 
minister  later  wrote  the  story  of  his  captivity.  Mrs. 
Williams,  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child  only  a  few 
weeks  previously,  was  so  weakened  that  she  could  not 
travel,  whereupon  an  Indian  dispatched  her  with  his 
tomahawk.  This  tragedy  occurred  in  what  is  now  the 
beautifully  elm-shaded  town  of  Greenfield.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  four  of  his  children  were  eventually  ran- 
somed, but  ten-year-old  Eunice  remained  to  grow  up 
in  Canada,  became  the  wife  of  an  Indian,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  She  never  could  be  induced  to  re- 
turn to  civilization,  except  for  short  visits— and  I 
sometimes  think  if  I  got  away  from  it,  I  wouldn't 
come  back,  either. 
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Northampton,  where  Sophia  Smith  started  her 
little  school  for  girls  in  1875,  when  it  was  disputable 
whether  women  should  be  educated,  is  now  the  site 
of  one  of  the  largest  resident  women's  colleges  in  the 
world.  And  here  is  the  time  to  slip  in  the  boast  that 
the  Connecticut  Valley  is  probably  the  most  educated 
valley  on  the  American  continent.  Count  the  schools 
yourself.  I  have  mentioned  Dartmouth,  the  North- 
field  schools,  Smith,  and  close  down  the  Valley  are 
Amherst  and  Mount  Holyoke.  Springfield  has  a  nota- 
ble business  school  and  Hartford,  Trinity  College 
and  a  large  theological  seminary.  Wesleyan  is  at  Mid- 
dletown.  And  these  are  only  some  of  the  larger  in- 
stitutions, for  the  academies  and  preparatory  schools 
along  the  River  and  its  tributaries  must  number 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  'Way  up  near  the  source  of 
the  River,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Concord,  Vermont, 
was  established  the  first  normal  school  in  America, 
that  is,  the  first  school  established  to  teach  teachers. 

Even  Yale  University  had  its  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  As  early  as  1701  a 
number  of  ministers  organized  at  Saybrook  a  corpo- 
rate body  of  seven  trustees  for  establishment  of  a  col- 
legiate school.  A  considerable  library  was  established 
and  though  the  instruction  was  more  or  less  itinerant, 
with  ministers  in  the  several  towns  serving  as  faculty, 
the  school  retained  its  seat  at  Saybrook  for  fifteen 
years,  when  it  was  voted  to  move  it  to  New  Haven, 
to  be  nearer  the  centers  of  population. 

A  great  ironing  out  of  the  river  valley  begins  at 
the  Massachusetts  line  and  the  landscape  is  distin- 
guished for  the  immense  areas  given  up  to  tobacco 
cultivation  in  contrast  to  the  general  farms  and 
dairies  to  the  north.  Because  of  the  general  flatness, 
mountains  here  become  the  more  notable,  and 
Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  are  neighbor  sum- 
mits which  rise  from  the  plain  near  Holyoke. 

Here  is  the  "paper  city,"  with  seven  large  paper 
mills  and  numerous  other  indvistries.  Here,  just 
above  Hadley  Falls,  was  built  the  first  dam  on  the 
river,  though  there  are  probably  a  score  of  them  now. 
The  first  dam  was  built  here  in  1 848,  but  it  was  swept 
away  on  the  first  day  that  it  was  filled  with  water.  A 
man  who  had  been  directed  to  keep  the  Boston  office 


informed  of  the  proceedings  sent  in  his  bulletins  that 
day  as  follows: 

10:00  A.M.  Gates  just  closed.  Water  filling  be- 
hind dam. 

12:00  noon.  Dam  leaking  badly. 
2:00  P.M.  Stones  of  bulkhead  giving  way. 
3:20  P.M.  Your  old  dam  has  gone  to  hell  by  way 
of  Willimansett. 

Another  dam  was  built  within  a  year  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  present  one  in  1900. 

At  Springfield  a  good  story  could  be  told  of  the 
Indian  burning  of  the  place  in  1675,  when  the 
friendly  Agawam  Indians,  after  years  of  fidelity  to 
the  settlers,  played  them  false  and,  in  league  with 
King  Philip's  warriors,  laid  the  forty-five  dwellings 
and  barns  of  the  settlement  in  ashes.  But  I  have  told 
so  many  Indian  yarns  that  it  would  be  more  interest- 
ing to  connect  with  Springfield  the  story  of  Shays' 
Rebellion. 

It's  the  story  of  the  first  depression  the  United 
States  ever  knew.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
over,  the  patriots  of  western  Massachusetts,  who 
hadn't  stinted  themselves  a  bit  in  physical  strength 
and  financing  to  win  that  war  for  independence,  soon 
began  to  wonder  where  their  independence  was.  The 
patriots  on  the  seaboard  had  an  easier  time  of  re- 
covery, for  if  the  sea  is  neglected  it  brings  forth  more 
fish,  but  the  land  in  western  Massachusetts  didn't 
respond  that  way.  The  farmers  found  themselves 
short  of  crops  and  deep  in  debt.  They  demanded  a 
bank  holiday  or  a  moratorium,  but  the  courts  kept  on 
entering  judgments  against  the  debtors.  Thousands 
banded  themselves  together  to  follow  Daniel  Shays 
and  for  months  the  whole  Connecticut  Valley  in 
Massachusetts  was  roused  by  the  rebellion.  North- 
ampton rose,  led  by  the  minister,  and  the  rebels  com- 
bined forces,  marched  on  Springfield,  to  seize  the 
United  States  arsenal  there.  Near  the  arsenal  there 
stands  a  boulder  now,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
rebels  were  frustrated;  and  the  rebellion  soon  petered 
out,  with  Daniel  Shays'  escape  to  southern  Vermont, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

Today  Springfield  is  the  metropolis  of  western 
Massachusetts  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
arsenal  has  been  there  since  the  Revolution  has  at- 
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tracted  to  the  city  a  dominance  of  arms  and  machine 
industries.  Even  swords  are  still  made  there,  if  you 
happen  to  want  one.  Although  a  beautiful  New  Eng- 
land city,  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  population  is  for- 
eign-born, and  this  is  a  feature  which  is  notable 
throughout  the  southern  reaches  of  the  River,  al- 
though for  the  most  part  the  foreign-born  have  been 
well  assimilated  and  make  a  fine  body  of  citizenry. 

Having  cut  across  the  fifty  miles  of  the  Massachu- 
setts reach,  we  are  now  in  the  state  to  which  the  river 
gave  its  name.  There  are  a  variety  of  spellings  of  the 
Indian  sounds  and  a  variety  of  interpretations  of 
what  they  mean.  Charles  H.  Barrows,  reporting  for 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Society  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  1916,  on  the  meaning  of  Indian  local 
names,  said  that  "Connecticut"  was  a  word  worn  by 
usage  from  the  Indian  "Qunnitukut."  The  first  syl- 
lables, according  to  him,  mean  "long,"  and  the  third 
means  "river,"  while  the  "ut"  or  "et"  which  is  the 
final  sound  was  a  mere  Indian  suffix  generally  equiva- 
lent to  "at."  Hence  Connecticut  strictly  means  "at 
the  long  river." 

In  view  of  this  apparently  authoritative  statement, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  other  interpretations, 
such  as  that  given  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  in  his  excel- 
lent story,  "The  Connecticut  River"  (Putnam's)  who 
says  that  Connecticut  means  "the  long  tidal  river." 
Where  the  "tidal"  is  found  in  the  Indian  word  is  a 
puzzle  I  pass  on  to  you. 

Enfield,  the  first  town  over  the  Massachusetts  line 
in  Connecticut,  has  two  distinctions,  one  being  its 
prominence  in  carpet-making  at  Thompsonville,  and 
the  other,  the  fact  that  it  was  the  home  of  the  Enfield 
Shakers,  founded  in  1*780.  This  colony,  confined  to 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  town,  was  unique  for  its 
neatness  and  customs.  The  Shakers  were  so  called  be- 
cause of  their  spiritual  dances,  alleged  to  be  the  result 
of  an  exhilaration  from  the  outpouring  of  divine 
grace,  and  they  believed  in  the  celibate  life  as  the 
most  perfect  Christian  one.  Marriage  was  not  pro- 
hibited but  regarded  as  a  state  of  imperfection,  and 
so  eager  were  the  Shakers  to  be  perfect  that  they 
failed  to  propagate  in  sufficient  numbers  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  their  community. 

What  few  members  were  left  of  the  Enfield  Shakers 


in  1913  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  to  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  the  site  of  their  Enfield  settle- 
ment is  now  used  by  the  Osborn  State  Prison  Farm  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  trusty  prisoners. 

The  Shakers  here  were  first  to  try  forest  conserva- 
tion. Elder  Omar  Pease  planting  the  first  forest  sown 
in  this  country  in  1 866,  and  the  Society  was  also  first 
in  the  country  to  package  garden  seeds  in  1802. 

The  gardener  may  take  his  hat  off  to  the  Shakers 
but  I  pay  my  homage  to  Lady  Nicotine  and  to  the 
fact  that  a  little  further  down  the  river  at  Old  Wind- 
sor the  first  cigars  made  in  this  country  were  pro- 
duced and,  as  is  fitting,  by  a  woman's  hand.  The  In- 
dians, by  the  way,  held  tobacco  too  sacred  for  their 
women  to  handle,  but  nobody  objected  when  Mrs. 
Prout,  a  South  Windsor  farmer's  wife,  began  her 
enterprise  of  cigar-making  in  1801.  The  brand  was 
known  as  "Long  Nines"  and  another  early  one  was 
"The  Windsor  Particular."  These  were  wholly  of 
domestic  tobacco,  however,  and  the  tobacco  now 
grown  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  used  for  wrapper 
leaf  only. 

Hartford,  the  capital  city  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
said  by  some  to  have  greater  wealth  in  proportion  to 
its  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country,  but  whether  this  is  strictly  true  or  not,  it  is 
a  delightful  city  and  distinguished  for  its  great  va- 
riety of  business.  Everybody  knows  it  as  the  insurance 
capital,  and  there  is  one  well-known  anecdote  con- 
nected with  this  fame.  The  story  is  that  when  New 
York  was  visited  by  the  great  fire  of  1853,  when  700 
buildings  were  destroyed  at  a  loss  of  $20,000,000, 
Eliphalet  Terry  hurried  from  Hartford  to  announce 
from  a  soap  box  in  Wall  street,  "everybody  insured 
in  my  company  gets  their  money."  Terry's  share  was 
only  about  $60,000,  but  he  paid  so  promptly  that  he 
started  a  rush  of  future  insurance  business  to  Hart- 
ford. Today  forty-five  insurance  companies  have 
home  offices  in  that  city  and  receive  cash  tribute  daily 
to  the  sum  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  in  premiums 
alone. 

The  city  has  the  largest  typewriter  factories  in  the 
world,  the  first  bicycle  factory  in  America  was  estab- 
lished here,  and  today  the  city  is  in  the  forefront  in 
the  building  of  airplanes  and  motors. 
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The  Connecticut  Valley  is  fertile  not  only  agri- 
culturally but  mentally,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  without  especial 
emphasis  on  the  inventive  faculties  and  the  industry 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Yankee.  The  state  as  a  whole 
boasts  that  more  Connecticut  men  and  women  have 
been  granted  patents  than  the  people  of  any  state  of 
equal  size  in  the  Union.  Emphasis  on  this  is  laid 
heavily  in  a  recent  book  entitled  "They  Fotmd  A 
Way,"  by  Sterry  and  Garrigus  and,  in  fact,  every 
book  dealing  with  the  river  towns  from  Enfield  to 
the  Soimd  has  dealt  with  the  amazing  list  of  "firsts." 

For  sheer  audacity  in  claims,  the  river  town  of 
Wethersfield  is  an  example.  In  1640  the  first  Ameri- 
can public  election  in  defiance  of  the  royal  courts  was 
held  here  (again  bearing  out  our  particular  thesis 
regarding  the  democracy  of  the  Connecticut  Valley). 
In  1622  the  Try  all,  first  American  ship  in  the  West 
India  trade,  was  launched  here.  In  1680  the  first 
American  carding  mill  was  established  here.  In  1750 
the  first  American  hat  factory  began  business  here 
and  cursed  us  with  hats.  In  1775  the  first  pins  manu- 
factured in  America  under  bounty  were  made  by 
Leonard  Chester  here.  In  1820  the  first  American 
plow  was  made  here.  With  a  population  of  only 
7,500, 1  should  say  the  town  of  Wethersfield  holds  the 
valley  record  for  new  ideas. 

The  age  of  tin  for  America  began  at  Berlin,  Con- 
necticut, for  here  the  Patterson  brothers  first  made 
tinware  in  1740,  giving  rise  to  the  tin  peddler  and 
thus  to  the  whole  peripatetic  profession  of  Yankee 
peddlers  which  overspread  the  nation.  The  climax 
was  probably  reached  when  Jim  Fisk  set  forth  from 
Brattleboro  for  his  peddling  tour  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  with  his  many-horsed,  ornamented  caravan, 
with  the  combined  style  of  a  circus  and  an  English 
tally-ho. 

A  Connecticut  River  boy,  inquiring  while  at  Yale 
whether  gunpowder  would  explode  under  water, 
came  back  to  his  home  at  Westbrook  on  the  river 
and  there  invented  the  first  submarine  torpedo  boat, 
which  Governor  Trumbull,  who  aided  the  boy, 
thought  might  blow  the  entire  British  navy  out  of 
American  waters.  The  inventor,  David  Bushnell, 
built  his  boat  in  1775  and  called  it  the  American 


Turtle.  It  was  a  one-man  warship.  It  was  only  about 
seven  and  a  half  feet  square,  operated  by  foot-power, 
which  moved  paddles;  sunk  by  admission  of  water 
and  raised  by  expulsion  of  water  by  hand  pumps;  and 
lighted  by  phosphorous.  A  magazine  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ponds  of  powder  was  carried  below  to  attach 
to  the  enemy  ship,  and  timed  by  a  clockwork  to  ex- 
plode when  desired.  Attempts  to  blow  up  certain 
ships  came  only  a  little  short  of  success,  usually  be- 
cause of  fear  or  bungling  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
but  in  one  case  the  device  did  destroy  a  schooner— a 
prize  which  a  British  warship  was  towing. 

Mother  Nature  has  been  bountiful  and  affection- 
ate toward  the  Connecticut  Valley,  but  has  re- 
peatedly turned  upon  her  favorite  child  with  a  cruel 
hand  in  punishment.  Flood  and  wind  have  been  her 
most  feared  means  of  discipline,  though  bitter  win- 
ters and  lightning  bolts  are  also  in  her  repertory. 

To  those  who  remember  our  last  wind  storm— and 
everybody  does— it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that 
it  was  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  that  the  law  of  storms 
was  discovered.  A  mechanic's  apprentice,  William  C. 
Redfield,  who  proved  to  be  a  prodigy  in  the  way  of 
original  observation,  was  living  at  Cromwell  on  the 
Connecticut  when  occurred  the  great  storm  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1821.  Young  Redfield  noted  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home  the  many  uprooted  trees  lay  with 
their  tops  toward  the  northwest.  Shortly  aftenvard 
he  was  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  he  discovered 
that  the  storm  of  the  same  date  had  felled  the  trees 
so  that  their  tops  pointed  toward  the  southeast,  ex- 
actly opposite  to  those  in  Cromwell.  His  thinking 
mind  soon  evolved  the  theory  that  this  storm  had 
moved  as  a  series  of  progressive  whirlwinds.  Thus 
was  he  the  discoverer  of  the  rotary  motion  of  storms. 
He  published  the  "Law  of  Storms"  and  became  in- 
ternationally famous. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  Hartford  do^vn  the 
average  tourist  is  led  to  take  a  southwesterly  course  to 
New  Haven  and  New  York  City,  while  the  river  in- 
clines to  the  southeast,  and  thus  the  tourist  misses 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  including  many  towns  of  quiet  dignity  and 
beauty— towns  of  sedate  tidiness,  typical  of  New  Eng- 
land. Middletown  is  notable  for  instance,  and  it  still 
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answers  to  John  Fiske's  description,  "In  the  very 
aspect  of  these  broad,  quiet  streets,  with  their  arching 
trees,  their  dignified  and  hospitable,  sometimes 
quaint  households,  we  see  the  sweet  domesticity  of 
the  old  New  England  unimpaired.  There  is  still 
something  of  courtliness  and  quiet  refinement  that 
mark  the  days  of  spinning-wheels  and  knee-buckles." 

But  we  shall  have  to  think  of  ourselves  now  as  get- 
ting in  sight  of  the  Saybrook  Light,  for  though  the 
Connecticut  goes  on  forever,  this  story  cannot. 

The  lips  that  form  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
where  it  opens  upon  the  Sound  are  made  up  of  two 
lovely  old  towns.  Old  Saybrook  on  the  west  and  Old 
Lyme  on  the  east.  Fortunately  neither  place  has  be- 
come a  great  port,  and  the  seaboard  life  there  is  slow- 
going,  probably  slower  than  it  was  in  the  early  days 
when  there  was  much  ship-building  and  trade.  But 
shad-fishing  is  still  pursued  in  the  old  manner.  Old 
Lyme  is  a  township  almost  exclusively  residential, 
"an  old-fashioned  gem  in  an  old-fashioned  setting." 
At  Saybrook,  while  there  is  some  industry,  its  na- 
ture is  indicated  by  the  Pratt  Smithy.  Ever  since 
1678  this  little  blacksmith  shop  has  been  passed  on 
from  father  to  son  for  eight  generations.  It  is  the  old- 
est business  in  the  United  States  continuously  con- 
ducted by  the  same  family. 

Ivory  from  Zanzibar  is  still  carried  up  the  River 
in  great  quantities  to  the  village  of  Deep  River 
where,  from  very  early  days,  artists  there  have  made 
combs  of  ivory  and  later  branched  out  into  piano 
keys  and  novelties. 

If  I  could  detain  you  long  enough  to  have  a  boned- 
shad  dinner  in  one  of  the  old  inns  down  by  the  River 
mouth,  I  could  tell  you  a  story  even  longer  than  that 
already  told  in  this  introduction,  about  the  Connecti- 
cut. Its  discovery  in  1614  by  Adrian  Block,  Dutch- 
man, in  a  ship  he  had  built  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly 
Indians  on  Manhattan  Island;  his  naming  of  the 
stream  "Fresh  Water  River"— as  he  discovered  it  to 
be  after  exploring  as  far  as  Hartford;  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent details  of  the  settlement  of  the  Valley  by  the 
Plymouth  and  Bay  colonists— would  make  a  long 
story  indeed. 

Block's  ship  was  the  Restless,  and  well  named, 
for  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 


is  restless  enough.  Recall  that  his  discovery  in  1614 
was  five  years  after  another  Dutchman  had  dis- 
covered the  Hudson  River,  seven  years  after  Cham- 
plain  had  discovered  the  great  northern  lake,  and 
six  years  before  the  Pilgrims  had  discovered  a  rock 
on  which  to  land  at  Plymouth.  It's  odd  that  almost 
the  same  moment  that  Block  was  reporting  to  the 
States  General  at  Amsterdam  on  his  discoveries  and 
his  claim  to  the  River  as  a  part  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, the  English  in  London,  in  a  huddle  over  the 
cruise  of  Captain  John  Smith,  were  claiming  prac- 
tically the  same  territory,  although  they  didn't  know 
of  the  Connecticut,  as  New  England. 

The  Dutch  were  in  no  hurry— if  they  are  ever  in 
a  hurry  about  anything— in  the  settlement  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  but  rather  they  considered  it  a 
good  trading  ground  and,  striking  many  a  bargain 
with  the  Seguin  Indians,  they  continued  trading  for 
many  years.  On  a  point  in  Hartford  still  known  as 
Dutch  Point,  they  built  the  "House  of  Hope,"  the 
first  white  structure  in  the  Valley,  a  palisaded  trading 
post.  With  true  Dutch  hospitality,  in  1627,  ^^^  Dutch 
invited  the  Pilgrims  over  to  the  lovely  Valley,  argu- 
ing that  it  was  a  more  likely  spot  than  the  barren 
Plymouth  sands. 

About  this  time  the  Pequot  Indians,  a  savage  and 
warlike  offshoot  of  the  Mohawks,  had  pretty  well  got 
control  of  the  Valley  and  had  driven  off  some  of  the 
former  River  sachems.  These  dethroned  Indians  ap- 
peared in  Plymouth,  urging  the  Pilgrims  to  come 
over  and  settle  in  the  Valley  and  be  their  allies.  But 
neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Indian  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  until  many  years  later. 

Acting  on  an  enthusiastic  report  from  Edward 
Winslow,  who  had  sailed  into  the  River  with  a  Pil- 
grim crew  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  1631,  the 
Pilgrims  tried  to  get  their  fellow-men  of  the  Bay 
Colony  of  Boston  to  enter  with  them  on  a  move  to 
the  Valley,  but  this  couldn't  be  brought  about,  so  the 
Plymouth  men  went  alone.  Within  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward there  were  also  two  Bay  Colony  expeditions  up 
the  River.  While  some  of  these  settlers  came  by  the 
water  route,  a  great  many  of  them  marched  overland, 
amid  hardships  of  travel  than  can  only  be  imagined 
in  this  easy  day. 
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As  the  English  came  to  settle  instead  of  merely  to 
hunt  and  trade,  they  rather  overstepped  the  original 
Dutch  invitation,  and  there  were  soon  lively  protests 
from  old  Governor  Van  Twiller,  but  they  were  as  in- 
effectual as  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Hitler.  The 
English  moved  in  and,  since  the  Dutch  post  was  very 
poorly  garrisoned,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
English  from  gradually  overspreading  the  Valley,  ex- 
cept the  many  encounters  with  the  Indians. 

The  war  with  Pequots  and  the  later  one  with  the 
forces  of  King  Philip,  who  had  envisioned  a  sort  of 
world  war  with  the  English,  were  the  most  serious 
experiences,  making  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  as 
bloody  as  we  have  described  the  northern  part.  I 
record  merely  the  final  score— in  all  Connecticut, 
there  now  survive  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Indians! 

The  real  importance  of  the  English  settlement  of 
the  Valley  is  its  political  significance.  The  historian, 
John  Fiske,  declares  that  the  secession  of  the  three 
Massachusetts  towns— Cambridge,  Dorchester,  and 
Watertown— which  came  to  make  up  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  "an  event  no  less 
memorable  than  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower.  It  was 
the  first  rise  of  a  minority  party  in  the  Bay  Colony 
"to  secularize  and  broaden  the  political  power  of  the 
community,  which  power  the  majority  or  theocratic 
party  would  have  as  the  monopoly  of  the  few."  Thus 
we  are  brought  to  realize  once  again  that  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  was  quite  definitely  the  birthplace 
of  democracy  in  New  England. 

As  this  is  a  picture  book,  I  think  I  ought  to  con- 
clude with  the  fact  that,  to  me,  the  most  interesting 
pictures  ever  made  of  "Life  Along  the  Connecticut" 
are  those  which  the  dinosaurs  and  contemporary 
creatures  made  of  their  own  feet,  treading  up  and 
down  the  valley  when  it  was  in  a  more  plastic  state. 
Life  was  bigger  then,  if  not  better. 

Dexter  Marsh,  a  jack-of-all-trades  laborer,  one  day 
in  1834  was  laying  a  flagstone  sidewalk  in  Greenfield, 
when  his  curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  huge  footlike 
imprint  in  the  slab  of  stone,  which  had  been  brought 


from  the  vicinity  of  Turners  Falls.  Marsh  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  Dr.  James  Deane,  a  man  who  com- 
bined the  professions  of  physic  and  law  in  Greenfield. 
Not  content  with  these  two  professions.  Dr.  Deane 
was  a  student  of  nature  in  all  her  aspects  and,  thi-ough 
this  discovery  of  Dexter  Marsh's,  he  was  led  to  take 
up  a  study  of  fossil  footprints  in  the  sandstone  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  He  encouraged  Marsh  to  build 
himself  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which,  equipped 
with  wedges,  drills,  powder  and  provisions.  Marsh 
traveled  up  and  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  Vermont 
line  on  the  north  and  as  far  as  Wethersfield,  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  south.  In  this  manner  he  accumulated 
the  most  complete  collection  of  fossil  footprints  ever 
recovered  from  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

His  house  became  a  museum,  visited  by  strangers 
from  far  and  wide,  and  upon  his  death  the  four  or 
five  hundred  slabs  of  stone,  bearing  nearly  a  thou- 
sand tracks  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  some 
two  hundred  traces  of  fossil  fish,  rock  crystals  and 
various  kinds  of  botanical  specimens,  was  sold  for  a 
large  sum.  The  collection  was  eventually  broken  up 
and  scattered  among  many  buyers.  One  of  the  best 
sections  of  it  is  to  be  seen  today  at  Amherst  college, 
reminding  the  beholder  vaguely  of  what  "Life  Along 
the  Connecticut"  may  have  been  when  the  planet 
was  relatively  young. 

H.  S.  Merriman,  in  "The  Sowers"  has  written: 
"Men  travel  far  to  see  a  city,  but  few  seem  ctirious 
about  a  river.  Every  river  has,  nevertheless,  its  in- 
dividuality, its  great,  silent  interest.  Every  river  has, 
moreover,  its  influence  over  the  people  who  pass  their 
lives  within  sight  of  its  quarters." 

The  Connecticut  has  doubtless  had  more  influence 
over  us  than  those  who  live  in  its  valley  are  inclined 
to  remember,  but  the  suggestions  in  this  text  and 
those  even  more  variously  given  in  the  pictures  that 
follow  are  certain  to  remind  us  that  the  Connecticut 
has  quite  as  much  to  its  credit  as  the  lordly  Nile,  the 
blue  Danube,  the  sweet  Afton,  or  the  River  Shan- 
non. Peculiarly,  the  birthplace  and  the  home  of  De- 
mocracy, it  is  the  home  of  a  contented  people. 
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JFrom  the  spillway  of  the  First  Connecticut  Lake,  the  Connecticut  River  plunges  enthusiastically 
into  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  mile  journey  through  the  heart  of  New  England,  touching  in  its 
course  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  work  or  study  or  play  along  its  banks. 


Fro77i  the  first  Connecticut  Lake  down  to  Ascutney,  Newell  Green  has  traveled  to 
record  the  hilly,  rural  areas  where  farms  and  small  villages  set  the  mood  oj  the 
river  which  forms  the  state  boundary  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Here  the  river  turns  the  wheels  of  the  small  industries  that  utilize  the  wood  from. 
wild,  game-filled  forests.  But  the  most  frequent  sight  is  one  of  upland  quiet. 
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The  licensed  guides  up  in  northern  New 
Hampshire  find  profit  in  their  knowledge  of 
fishing  for  sport  in  the  Connecticut  Lakes. 


Navigation,  fish,  flood-control  and  power 
.  .  .  how  to  encourage  these  four  things  at 
the  same  time  is  the  problem  of  the  Connecti-. 
cut  Valley,  in  fact  of  all  New  England,  today. 
Dams  must  be  built  for  flood-control  and 
power:  canals  and  fishways  must  be  built  so 
that  boats  and  fish  may  skirt  the  dams.  With 
all  progress  there  also  comes  a  new  problem, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  forget  that  this  great 
river  of  New  England  is  a  constant  challenge. 


Soon  there  will  be  a  2000  acre  lake  in   Pittsburg,  N.  H.,  formed  by  one 
of  the  many  dams  planned  to  keep  the  valley  below  safe  in  flood-time. 


One  of   the  few  remaining  covered  bridges  across   the   river,   the   Pitts- 
burg bridge   is   the  very  first   highway  bridge  to  span  the  Connecticut. 


Nearly  touching  Canada  at  Beecher  Falls  ^\^here  the  U.  S.-Canadiaii  custom 
house  may  be  seen,  the  river  veers  south,  remaining  wholly  Ne^v  England. 
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The  dense  forests  of  northern  New  Hampshire   are  a   nearby  source   of 
wood  for  busy  sawmills  like   this  one  on   the  river  at  North   Stratford. 


At  Gilman,  paper  is  made  from  the  same  trees  whose  roots  once  absorbed 
the  water  which  now  pours  into  the  river,  threatening  disastrous  floods. 
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While  log  drives  on  the  Connecticut   ceased  twenty-five  years  ago,  logs 
are  still  sent  down  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  for  use  in  the  Groveton  mill. 


Since  the  river  has  been  harnessed  for  electric  power,  very  few  of  the  mills 
use  waterpower  only,  as  this  one  does  to  saw  stock  for  the  heels  of  shoes. 
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With  the  railroads  that  the  last  cen- 
tury brought,  came  imported  arti- 
cles cheaper  than  the  factories  up 
here  could  make  them.  The  wood 
that  had  gone  into  clothespins  and 
furniture  went  at  a  better  price 
into  the  fireboxes  of  the  wood- 
burning  engines.  A  few  factories 
remain  today,  but  tanneries  and 
ironworks  that  dotted  the  river- 
banks  in  this  area  moved  south, 
nearer  the  new  industrial  center, 
or  failed  because  of  competition. 


This  man  is  working  a  wood-Lurning  lathe  which 
shapes  the  croquet  handles  for  the  factory  below. 


A  million  croquet  sets  have  been  made  in   East  Barnet  since   1888.  Fire 
and  flood  have  ravaged  the  Roys'  factory,  but  Vermont  grit  keeps  it  going. 
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The  fascination  which  the  covered 
bridge  holds  for  New  Englanders  is 
enhanced  by  its  increasing  rarity. 
There  are  less  than  a  dozen  covered 
bridges  which  still  span  the  Con- 
necticut, and  all  of  these  are  be- 
tween the  Windsor-Cornish  bridge 
and  the  source.  (The  one  below 
connects  South  Newbury,  Ver- 
mont, and  Haverhill,  New  Hamp- 
shire.) Of  the  many  ferries  which 
once  actively  served  the  river,  only 
two  remain,  and  these  are  down 
near  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river. 


People  the  length  of  the  river  mark  on  their  bridges 
the  increasing  flood-levels,  as  on  the  bridge  below. 


Near  this  covered  bridge  is  the  Newbury  Oxbow,  the  joy  of  geologists, 
historians,  and  Coos  Country  farmers,  and  once  the  pride  of  the  Indians. 
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At   East   Barnet  the  Fifteen   Mile  Falls  dam  is  the  largest  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  Mclndoe  Falls  provides  power  for  the  surrounding  dairy  country. 


The  river  has  many  moods,  but  it  is  never  more  lovely  than  in  the  summer 
when  it  reflects  the  calm  of  the  country  between  Newbury  and  Thetford. 
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Newbury  Village,  viewed  from  Mt.  Pulaski,  nestles  in  the  valley  between 
the  Oxbow  (left  background)  and  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 


In  the  iSijo's  there  were  no  man-made  dams  like  this  one  at  Bradford,  and 
river  travel  was  possible    (but  not  at  all  easy)   from  Hartford  to  liarnet. 
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Farms  like  this  on  the  hills  which  border  the  valley  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  are  what  keep  farmers  happy  and  summer  people  searching. 


Ninety  years  ago  these  towns  were 
vast  sheep-runs,  possessing  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  sheep  apiece.  The 
woolen  mills  which  they  supported 
often  sent  their  goods  down  the  river 
by  flatboat  until  tariff,  western  wool, 
and  once  again  the  railroads,  dealt  a 
death-blow  to  a  thriving  industry. 
After  the  Civil  War  the  farmer 
turned  to  the  dairy  business  which 
still  predominates,  encouraged  by 
the  wide  valley  which  fronts  the  hills. 


Lyme,  N.  H.,  has  a  typical  New  England  green,  where 
the  church  and  soldiers'  monument  are  side  by  side. 
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Butternuts  and  turkeys  are  two  prod- 
ucts that  require  the  patience  for  which 
Vermont  farmers  are  noted.  The  man 
here  pictured  is  cracking  the  hard- 
shelled  butternuts  which  housewives 
beat  into  maple  candy  or  butternut 
pie.  This  particular  farmer  lives  on  a 
hill  in  back  of  White  River  Junction, 
a  railroad  center  which  is  nearly  the 
first  hint  that  the  river  is  not  all  rural. 


In  the  back  shed,  where  there  are  suong  tools  and 
plenty  of  room,  is  the  place  to  crack  butternuts. 


"Vermont  turkey"  is  a  succulent  addition  to  menus  all  over  the  land,  and 
perhaps  half  of  the  turkeys  thus  advertised  are  really  raised  in  Vermont. 
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Among  the  eight  colleges  along  the  Connecticut,  there  is  no  more  gracious 
example  of  Colonial  architecture  than  Dartmouth  Hall  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 


At  Robin  Hood's  Barn  in  Ascutney,  education  quite  as  important  as  a  col- 
lege training,  is  provided  for  many  children  afilicted  with  spastic  paralysis. 
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While  most  Vermonters  are  aware  that  complete  independence  is 
impossible  today,  they  hold  that  the  rights  of  the  valleys  and  streams 
belong  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Federal  Government.  A  few  Ver- 
monters carry  their  independence  to  the  extreme  of  living  a  hermit- 
like  existence,  as  this  man  does  in  Ely,  ten  miles  from  the  proposed 
Union  Village  dam,  where  he  intends  to  stay,  government  or  no. 
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Toll  is  still  required  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  this  \vooden  bridge  into 
Windsor,  where  industry  stands  side  by  side  with  charming  old  houses. 


Ascutney  Mountain,  landmark  for  miles  around,  now  has  a  motor  road  to 
its  summit,  from  which  one  gets  a  magnificent  view  of  the  winding  valley. 
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And  still  there  are  antiques  for  sale,  enough  to  fill  a  hundred  barns 
and  twice  that  many  houses.  Antique-hunting  is  a  hobby  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  a  country  where  highboys  are  still  seen  on  front 
porches  and  cherry  tables  are  blithely  used  in  the  farm  kitchen. 
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Sometimes  they  are  old 


Sometimes  they're  new  .  .  . 
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Often  they  are  fancy 


But  mostly  they  are  just  phiin.  substantial,  evcryilav  BARNS 
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A  chaste  decoration  for  marshy  recesses  of  the  river  in  winter,  these 
same  cattails  form  a  friendly  shelter  for  the  blue  heron  that  fishes  the 
river  in  the  summer.  Practical  as  well  as  decorative,  the  long,  flat  leaf 
of  the  cattail  is  also  woven  into  chair  seats  or  made  into  reed  baskets. 
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ALONG  WITH  THE  CURRENT 


New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  long  argued  over  which  state  owns  the  river  that  divides  them. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  river  belongs  to  New  Hampshire,  its  boundary  being  the  low- 
water  mark  on  the  Vermont  side.  To  fish  the  river,  Vermonters  must  buy  a  New  Hampshire  license. 
But  Vermonters  are  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  New  Hampshire  must  build  and  maintain  the  bridges. 


From  Ascutney  across  the  line  to  Massachusetts,  Lewis  Brown  has  caught  icith  his 
camera  the  mixture  of  rural  and  urban  that  types  this  part  of  the  river.  Here  for 
the  most  part  the  lowlands  are  narrow,  and  the  river  cuts  closely  betiueen  intimate 
banks. The  levels  that  once  marked  the  river's  height  form  the  terraced  towns  along 
the  way,  and  in  the  larger  of  these,  the  first  terrace  contains  its  industry,  the  sec- 
ond its  business,  and  the  third  its  homes.  Beyond  these  are  the  outlying  farm  lands. 
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This  little  Episcopal  Church  in  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
is  in  startling  contrast  to  the  many  Colonial-type 
houses  that  line  the  wide  streets  of  the  historic 
village  which  was  once  A^o.  ^,  victim  of  Indian  raids. 


Springfield,  Vermont,  is  industrial  like  the  city  after 
which  it  was  named.  At  Jones  and  Lamson,  craftsmen 
combine  small-town  Yankee  inventiveness  with  large 
scale  production  to  make  tools  for  making  machines. 


Like  many  to^vns  in  which  the  river  has  been  utilized  extensively  for  power 
and  industry,  Bellows  Falls  now  holds  little  beaiUy  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 
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The  Bellows  Falls  offered  a  knotty  problem  in  navigation  until  this  nine- 
lock  canal  was  completed  in  1 802  and  used  until  the  40's  brought  the  railroad. 


Old  farmhouses  bear  Avitness  to  early  settlement,  and  this  one,  converted, 
sells  many  old  books  printed  in  nearby  Walpole,  once  a  printing  center. 
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In  1936  the  lords  and  ladies  on  this  original  imported  French  wallpaper  in 
a  Westminster,  Vermont,  home.  Avatched  the  flood  creep  up  to  their  very  feet. 
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Vegetable  stands  on  the  King's  Highway  specialize  in  the  sweet,  red,  juicy 
Mcintosh  apples  that  are  grown  in  abimdance  in   this  part  of  the  valley. 
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Moved  to  a  hill-top  well  above  floods,  this  Westmoreland  church 
stands  out  sharply  for  miles  around,  beckoning  to  any  artist  who  is 
searching  for  a  lovely  New  England  building  of  traditional  grace. 
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While  many  Connecticut  Valley  towns 
may  look  alike,  and  even  share  a  com- 
mon calm,  truth  is,  their  strength  lies 
in  their  inconsistencies.  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, for  instance,  is  not  only  home 
town  to  the  Republican  Governor, 
George  D.  Aiken,  but  it  also  was  the 
chosentownof  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
whose  fellow  townsmen  were  shocked 
by  the  beliefs  of  this  liberal  young  man 
who  later  founded  the  Oneida  colony. 
Today  it  is  still  holding  on  to  the  past, 
as  well  as  offering  haven  to  the  new. 


Along  with  formal  study  at  Putney  School,  goes  prac- 
tical training  in  trades  which  are  related  to  every- 
day living.  The  boys  and  girls  have  built  the  dorm- 
itories in  which  they  live  at  this  progressive  school. 


The  girls  at  tlie  school  are  just  as  enthusiastic  about  carpentry  as  the  boys 
and  they  share  in  the  care  of  the  livestock  as  part  of  their  daily  curriculum. 
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The  road  ^vhich  \vind.s  along  this  part  of  the  valley  has  even  more  curves 
than  the  river,  straightening  just  enough  for  a  Main  Street  now  and  then. 


Governor  George  D.  Aiken,  aggressive  champion  of  states'  rights,  has  long 
made  his  livelihood  by  cultivating  wildflowers,  like  this  trailing  arbutus. 
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Golden  streams  of  corn  go  into  the  hopper  and 
soft  yellow  meal  emerges  today  from  this  grist 
mill,  just  as  it  has  done  for  the  past  fifty  years 
in  which  C.  L.  Thwing  has  operated  it  himself. 


To  the  sentimentalist,  the  empty  farm 
houses  in  the  hill  country  beyond  the 
river  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
are  regarded  as  a  calamity,  rather  than 
an  inevitable  adjustment  to  modern 
conditions.  But  to  those  who  work  in 
the  same  cities  which  have  spelled  the 
end  of  hill  country  farming,  these  de- 
serted houses  have  become  a  retreat. 
Thus  in  the  past  ten  years,  summer 
people  have  brought  fresh  ideas  to  a 
region  which  offers  them  rural  charm. 


And  this  same  Putney  mill,  disregarding  newer  methods,  still  grinds  its 
grain  by  means  of  a  waterwheel,  turned  by  the  stream  beneath  the  bridge. 
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Beauty  ....  in  the  hills  above  the  river,  is 
the  joy  of  New  Englanders  through  all  the  seasons. 
Leafless  trees,  blackly  outlined  against  a  winter 
sky,  form  a  lovely  pattern  above  a  snowy  earth. 
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And  the  beast  ....  of  river  pollution,  practically 
erased  by  both  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  is 
still  an  occasional  and  shameful  sight  on  the 
banks  in  southern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 


Floods  foster  sturdier  bridges.  This  one,  near  Brattleboro.  was  voted  the  most 
beautiful  small  bridge  of  the  year  by  the  Institute  of  Steel  Construction. 
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With  the  aid  of  compressed-air  chisels,  the  stone- 
cutters at  the  Presbrey-Leland  Company  utilize  the 
power  created  by  the  river  to  add  science  to  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  white  granite  of  Vermont. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Game  Fish  Association  "to  re- 
turn the  Connecticut  River  to  as  near 
its  original  condition  as  possible  with 
the  present  civilization,"  fish  ways  may 
be  built  at  Holyoke  and  Turners  Falls, 
so  that  shad,  salmon  and  bass  will  once 
again  run  up  the  river  as  they  used  to  a 
century  ago.  When  this  is  done,  fish 
will  be  able  to  pass  all  of  the  dams  ex- 
cept that  at  Vernon,  which  is  near  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Vermont. 


Precursor  of  brisk  autumn  days,  the  fog  on  the  river  in  the  early  hours 
of  September  mornings  blankets  the  valley,  until  it  scuds  away  with  the  sun. 
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No  .single  lacLoi   has  changed  ihe  character  of  the  ri\  er  as  niiicli  as  the  rail- 
roads, which  have  replaced  provincial  charm  ^vith  ^vorld  markets  and  m-banity. 
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Milk  produced  by  Vermont  cows  is  one  of  the  state's  most  valuable  prod- 
ucts. The  farmer's  security  is  constantly  threatened  by  a  surplus  and  price  war. 


At  the  milk  plant  in  Bellows  Falls  and  at  this  one  in  Brattleboro,  the  milk  is 
pasteurized  and  much  of  it  is  shipped  to  Boston  and  Springfield  wholesalers. 
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Cheese-making  has  been  revived  to  help  take  care  of  the  surplus  milk.  An 
adjoining  dairy  bar  sells  the  cheese,  as  well  as  ice  cream  and  milk  drinks. 
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Unconcerned  with  marketing  problems,  children  and  grown-ups  alike,  skate 
on  the  river  in  the  first   part  of  the  Avinter  before  sno^v  coxers  the  ice. 
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New  homes  in  New  England  are  most  often  imitations  of  the  old,  but  this 
attractive  example  of  modern  architecture  at  Vernon  strikes  an  unusual  note. 


Tlie  story-and-a-half    farmhouse    is   still  the  favorite  and  familiar  type   of 
dwelling  along  the  riverbank.  This  one  is  in  Clhesterfield,  New  Hampshire. 
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One  of  the  last  of  his  type,  this  Brattleboro  blacksmith  works  each 
piece  of  iron  into  its  final  form.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  each  article  he  makes,  while  lower  down  in  the  val- 
ley men  work  all  day  at  a  single  process  in  the  paper  mills,  silk  mills 
and  airplane  factories.  O.  F.  Howe  believes  that  large-scale  produc- 
tion is  fine,  but  he  prefers  to  finish  every  bit  of  the  work  he  begins. 
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"The  King  of  Stratton"  was  what  they  used  to  call 
this  lumber  boss,  who  had  come  from  Maine  to  the 
less  heavily  cut  hills  above  the  Connecticut  river. 


The  Estey  Organ  Company  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  Brattleboro's  Swedish  population  developed, 
a  citizenry  founded   on  pride  in   craftsmanship. 


"I  hear  ten  cents.  Who'll  give  fifteen?"  The  art 
of  auctioneering  still  wields  a  persuasive  gavel. 


When  spring  rolls  around,  Vermont  farmers  wash 
up  buckets  and  again  lead  the  nation  in  maple  syrup. 
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One  of  Yale's  illustrious  presidents, 
Timothy  Dwight,  whose  family  and 
forebears  lived  in  river  towns  all  the 
way  from  Brattleboro  to  Hartford,  said 
in  his  Travels  in  New  England  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley resembled  each  other  in  all  the 
states  through  which  the  river  passed, 
possessing  a  common  character  that 
distinguished  them  from  other  people. 
But  that  was  well  over  a  century  ago. 


lo  Jim  Fisk,  famous  for  his  unscrupulous  stock 
manipulations,  this  monument  was  erected  in  the 
cemetery  at  Brattleboro,  where  he  began  his  career. 


Through  its  religious  conferences.  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  is  kno^vn  all 
over  the  world,  and  every  nationality  has  worshipped  in  its  lovely  chapel. 
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The  ice  wliich  frequently  jams  the  river  in  the  spring  threatens  the 
efficiency  of  the  dams,  and  must  be  blasted  away  so  that  the  power  on 
which  people  depend  will  not  be  interrupted  by  a  caprice  of  nature. 
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ALL  AROUND  THE  YEAR 


Fairs  in  the  fall  .  .  .  and  of  all  of  them  along  the  river,  the  Springfield  Exposition  is  September's  most 
gala  event,  with  the  Lancaster.  N.  H.,  and  the  Franklin  County  Fair  in  Greenfield,  close  runners-up. 


From  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  to  its  mouth,  New  England  people  gauge 
their  living  by  the  seasons.  Nowhere  else  are  fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer  more 
clearly  marked  by  the  activities  which  they  inspire.  On  the  following  pages  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  luhich  both  young  and  old  spend  their  time  in  the  four  seasons. 
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Each  year  autumn  brings  hundreds  of 
people  into  the  Connecticut  Valley  to 
see  the  foliage  or  to  attend  the  fairs  and 
football  games  which  mark  the  season. 
Soon  winter  comes  to  attract  the  skier, 
spring  the  fisherman  and  summer  the 
tourist,  making  business  men  in  both 
country  and  city  as  conscious  of  the 
changing  seasons  as  the  farmer  who 
must  plant  in  spring  and  reap  in  fall. 


Apple-picking  provides  work  for  many  people  in 
the  fall,  and  apples  are  a  colorful  exhibit  at  all  fairs. 


Six  man  football  is  an  innovation  which  is  very  popular   in  schools  for 
younger  boys.   Here  it  is  being  played  by  Eaglebrook  boys  at  Deerfield. 


Snively 
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The  lumber  which  has  been  cut  in  the  woods  may  be  easily  brought  out 
by  team  or  tractor  after  the  winter's  first  snow  has  covered  the  ground. 


Brown 
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The  popularity  of  skiing  has  changed  the  attitude  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  once  believed  that  winter  was  a  time  to  hibernate  and  wait  for  spring. 


And  then  comes  the  first  sign  of  spring,  when  warm  days  start  the  sap  flow- 
ing in  the  maple  trees,  and  the  farmer  collects  it  to  boil  into  rich  syrup. 


Brown 


Later  in  the  spring,  the  plow  turns  over  the  damp  earth  on  farms  all  through 
the  valley,  to  prepare  the  land  for  tobacco  or  onions  or  a  variety  of  crops. 


Brown 
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Under  the  shadow  of  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  summer  sees  the  Polish  people  who 
raise  the  valley's  rich  onion  crop,  screening  the  dust  from  the  seed-onions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  people  find  sport  on  the  river  in  the  summer.  With  two 
canals  as  planned,  these  Springfield  boats  may  travel  all  the  way  to  the  sea. 


To  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  summer  spells  long  bicycle  trips 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Youth  Hostel,  the  American  headquar- 
ters of  which  are  at  Northfield.  The  triangular  AYH  signs  through- 
out   the    country    mark    inexpensive   shelters   for  the   hostelers. 


Snivel)' 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  VALLEY 


From  the  top  of  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  the  river  may  be  seen  winding  through  the  patterned  fields  which 
were  once  the  basin  of  a  broad  lake  left  by  the  receding  glacier,  and  where  now  the  sandy  loam  encour- 
ages the  growth  of  tobacco.  In  the  distance  the  Mount  Holyoke  Range  rises  sharply  from  the  plain. 

From  Northfield  to  Holyoke,  the  lowland  which  broadens  from  five  miles  to 
nearly  twenty,  is  an  area  which  holds  for  the  geologist  the  secret  of  the  formation 
of  New  England;  for  the  onion  and  tobacco  growers  an  excellent  soil;  and  for  the 
student,  four  colleges  and  a  great  many  private  schools.  Here  both  industry  and 
agriculture,  old  and  new,  foreign  and  native,  combine  to  make  this  the  heart  of 
the  valley.  The  photography  for  this  section  is  by  R.  D.  and  M.  E.  Snively. 
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Deerfield  is  interested  in  preserving  the  antiquity  of 
its  houses,  most  of  which  are  fine  examples  of  early 
American  simplicity.  Winter  and  summer  alike  find 
its  Main  Street  unperturbed  by  modern  business. 


While  New  England  architecture  is  at 
its  best  in  colonial  or  classic  simplicity, 
there  are  houses  which  reflect,  more 
than  the  taste  of  a  period,  man's  desire 
to  build  the  grandest  house  of  all.  The 
Schell  castle  in  Northfield,  and  the  Gil- 
lette castle  below  Hartford,  are  two 
curious  examples  of  such  architectural 
ambition.  For  the  most  part,  only  the 
more  modest  houses  are  in  current 
favor,  and  New  Englanders  point  out 
to  visitors  the  type  of  house  which  is 
considered  indigenous  to  the  region. 


The  oldest  of  these  houses  is  the  Frary  house,  built  in 
1 689,  and  one  of  the  few  houses  which  was  not  burned 
by  the  Indians  during  their  raids  from  1672  to  1704. 


The  Potter  house  in  Greenfield  is  a  lovely  example  of 
New  England's  respect  for  Greek  architecture.  There 
is  no  better  illustration  of  the  classic  along  the  river. 
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Northfield  is  a  modest  but  well-known  village  in  which  the  Schell 
chateau,  now  used  by  the  Northfield  Inn,  is  a  strange  and  turreted 
edifice  which  lends  a  medieval  touch  of  grandeur  to  the  town. 
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Students  from  all  over  the  country  be- 
come familiar  with  the  Connecticut 
Valley  which  harbors  so  many  of  New 
England's  educational  institutions. 
Deerfield  Academy,  Northfield  Semi- 
nary, Mount  Hermon,  Eaglebrook, 
Stoneleigh,  and  Bement  are  neighbors, 
while  Amherst,  Massachusetts  State, 
Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  are  not  far 
south.  Here  is  an  atmosphere  of  youth, 
belying  the  age  of  the  earth  as  it  is  il- 
lustrated by  this  section  of  the  river. 


The  siudents  at  Mount  Hermon  harvest  enough  ice  in 
the  winter  for  school  use.  Founded  by  Dwight  Moody, 
Northfield  and  Mount  Hermon  were  the  first  in  New 
England  to  provide  an  education  in  pay  for  work. 


Wood-cutting,  like  that  which  is  being  done  by  these  Privileged  children  attend  the  coeducational  Bement 
C.C.C.  boys  on  Sugarloaf,  reduces  the  danger  of  forest  School  in  Deerfield,  where  a  broad  curriculum  in- 
fires,  and  provides  outdoor  work  and  training  for  boys.      eludes  not  only  science,  but  projects  in  carpentry. 
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Paradoxically,  these  Sea  Scouts  do  most  of  their  boating  on  the 
river.  Greenfield  and  Montague  scouts  race  on  the  Connecticut  at 
Bardwell's  Ferry,  combining  sport  with  an  education  in  boating. 
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Hartford  County  in  Connecticut  pro- 
duces the  most  tobacco,  while  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin,  and  Hampden  Coun- 
ties of  Massachusetts  are  next  in  the 
production  of  cigar  binder  and  cigar 
wrapper,  for  which  most  of  the  valley 
tobacco  is  used.  Nearly  nineteen  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  weed  are  harvested 
each  year  along  the  river,  except  when 
flood  or  hail  reduces  the  crop,  or,  as 
last  September,  the  hurricane,  which 
destroyed  nearly  six  million  pounds  of 
the  tobacco  which  was  ready  to  sell. 


Each  tiny  tobacco  plant  is  placed  in  the  earth  by  the 
hands  of  the  two  men  who  sit  at  each  side  of  the  planter. 


Tobacco  which  provides  high-grade  wrappers  for  cigars  needs  pampering 
and  is  protected  from  the  elements   by   acres  of  these   tent-like   shelters. 
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Planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
the  tobacco  crop  calls  for  the  patience 
and  skill  of  many  hands.  This  is  very 
much  a  hand-made  product  of  agricul- 
ture, and  for  this  reason,  Connecticut 
Valley  tobacco  fields  remind  one  of 
European  countries,  where  the  regular 
pattern  of  row  on  row  is  broken  only 
by  the  slowly  moving  forms  of  silent 
workers.  In  fact  in  these  lowlands  of 
the  valley,  workers  from  Europe, 
mostly  Polish,  are  everywhere  evident. 


The  leaves  of  wrapper  tobacco  are  sewn  separately  to 
slats  of  wood  after  they  are  brought  from  the  fields. 


After  the  tobacco  is  cut,  it  is  loaded  onto  wagons  and  hung  in  barns.  The 
raised  slats  allo^v  ventilation  which  helps  to  dry  and  cure  the  leaves  properly. 
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In  Deerfield,  where  antiquity  is  every- 
where evident,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  people  have  also  been  interested  in 
reviving  old  ways  of  working.  Arts  and 
crafts  have  become  so  widely  practiced 
here  that  they  are  referred  to  as  the 
"Deerfield  Industries"— quieter  indus- 
tries, to  be  sure,  than  most  of  those 
which  surround  them.  Traditionally  a 
town  which  lives  in  the  past,  neverthe- 
less, Deerfield  has  three  very  pro- 
gressive schools:  Deerfield  Academy, 
Eaglebrook,  and  the  Bement  School. 


Calculating  fingers  sense  each  detail  of  the  form  into 
which  clay  may  be  shaped  by  the  potter's,  wheel,  de- 
manding the  same  precision  which  is  needed  in  all 
modern  manufacture.  This  will  be  Deerfield  pottery. 


This  same  village  attracts  painters  and  sculptors  who  Weaving  is  the  most  widely  practiced  of  the  Deerfield 
find  it  a  sympathetic  place  in  which  to  work.  Many  of  Industries,  for  many  of  the  old  houses  possess  the  looms 
them  exhibit  their  art  each  year  at  nearby  Charlemont.      on  which  the  early  residents  wove  their  own  clothing. 
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The  silversmith  is  also  a  craftsman.  After  the  silver  has  been  chased 
by  hand,  it  must  be  polished  or  buffed  to  give  a  finished  surface  to 
the  work.  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  of  Greenfield  are  fine  silversmiths. 


Under  the  shadow  of  Sugarloaf,  onions  are  harvested 
each  year  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  if  they  have  been 
grown  from  sets,  or  during  September  if  planted  from 
seed.  Highway  stands  are  then  heaped  with  onions. 


Onions  are  grown  on  a  commercial 
basis  along  the  river  in  Massachusetts, 
principally  the  Japanese  variety.  Over 
half  the  crop  is  grown  from  sets  which 
require  the  hand  labor  that  Polish 
farmers  are  willing  to  give.  More  than 
a  third  of  1938's  crop  of  732,000,000 
pounds  was  never  harvested  because  of 
the  spoilage  resulting  from  the  floods 
which  covered  the  lowlands,  where 
the  high  water  is  a  constant  menace. 


But  onions  and  tobacco  are  not  the  only  crops  of  this 
region.  Truck  farming  is  done  here,  and  cucumbers 
are  raised  in  abundance,  many  of  them  for  pickles. 


The  Sugarloaf  Pickleworks  in  South  Deerfield  make 
all  sorts  of  pickles  and  relish  from  the  onions  and 
cucumbers  which  are  brought  from  farms  by  truck. 
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Either  at  planting  time  or  harvest  time,  a  trip  along  the  sandy 
roads  of  Hatfield  or  Sunderland  finds  both  Polish  women  and 
children  working  in  the  wide  fields.  This  woman  is  clipping  onions. 
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Near  Turners  Falls,  which  generates  much  of  Massa- 
chusett's  electricity,  is  Montague's  fish  tackle  factory. 


Milling  the  thread  on  a  gauge  is  done  by  a  precision 
machine  at  the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation. 


In  the  process  of  making  fine  grade  thin  papers,  this  beater  at  the  Esleeck 
Company  in  Turners  Falls  makes  a  pudding  that  looks  good  enough  to  eat. 
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The  Connecticut  is  directly  responsible  for  the  supply  of  clay 
which  is  made  into  bricks  at  this  South  Hadley  kiln.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  bricks  are  fired  at  one  time  after  they  have  been 
fed  out  of  the  machine  which  digests  the  clay  and   presses  it. 
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Centuries  after  the  Indians  used  bow  and  arrow  in  this 
area,  the  Eastern  Archers  make  sport  of  the  same  art. 
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At  various  points  along  the  river,  there 
are  still  iniearthed  reminders  of  our 
Indian  civilization,  notably  at  New- 
bury, Vermont,  and  in  the  Deerfield  to 
Hadley  area.  Farmers  and  archaeolo- 
gists inicover  arrowheads  and  farm  im- 
plements, many  of  which  have  been 
placed  in  museums,  as  at  those  in  Deer- 
held  and  Hadley.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  late  Dr.  Warren  Moorehead,  with 
sturdy  Maine  canoes  and  guides,  ca- 
noed the  river  from  its  source  to  un- 
cover Indian  relics  along  its  banks.  But 
the  King  of  Archaeologists  is  Flood. 
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The  French  King  Bridge   (named  after  King  PhiHp)  is  an  impressive  span 
high  above  the  river  on  the  road  which  goes  from  Greenfield  to  Boston. 
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The  Franklin  County  Fair  at  Greenfield  specializes  in     The  same  fair  is  also  called  the  "Live  Wire  Fair."  Its 
the  exhibition  and  judging  of  stock  fromnear  and  far.     midway  includes  both  barkers  and  tattooed  lad 
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In  spite  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  1938  hurricane,  almost  every  barn  that 
collapsed  has  been  raised  again.  Another  year  will  see  most  of  the  rest  rebuilt. 


Northampton  is  a  city  in  which  both 
cuUure  and  commerce  flourish.  From 
the  time  when  Jonathan  Edwards  ex- 
cited the  people  with  fiery  sermons, 
and  the  printers  of  Northampton 
rushed  to  print  his  words  in  book 
form,  books  have  been,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  backbone  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  faculty  and  students  of  Smith 
College,  the  town  and  college  libraries, 
and  the  Hampshire  Bookshop,  pro- 
vide a  cushion  of  culture  for  the  en- 
ergies of  an   industrial  community. 


Deaf  children,  educated  by  the  oral  method  at  the 
Clarke  School,  continue  life  without  great  handicap. 
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On  the  other  hand,  men  on  which  the  world  and  its  wars  have  bestowed  a 
handicap,  find  refuge  from  this  same  world  at  the  nearby  Veterans'  Hospital. 


William  Allan  Neilson,  president  of  Smith  College  for  twenty-two 
years,  is  a  genial  scholar  of  Scotch  heritage  who  believes  that  "it  is 
through  freedom  and  not  compulsion  that  the  human  spirit  gains  in 
powerandreach."  A  man  "half  Aristotle  and  half  Puck,"  he  is  the 
type  of  scholar  who  has  made  New  England  a  gi^eat  educational 
center  today.  The  year  1939  marks  his  retirement  from  Smith. 
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From  the  time  when  Emily  Dickinson 
lived,  the  quiet  charm  of  Amherst  has 
always  attracted  both  scholar  and 
poet.  A  leisurely  literary  atmosphere 
pervades  this  village  which  still  retains 
much  of  its  pastoral  simplicity,  a  sim- 
plicity reflected  in  the  life  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  who  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College,  and  crystallized  in 
David  Grayson's  writings  which  have 
captured  the  quietude  of  the  commu- 
nity and  its  agrarian  setting.  The  town 
was  named  after  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst. 


Massachusetts  State  College  emphasizes  research  as 
well  as  experimentation  in  all  branches  of  agriculture. 


North  College,  Johnson  Chapel,  and  South  College,  form  Chapel  Row  at  Am- 
herst, one  of  New  England's  small  but  well-known  academic  colleges  for  men. 
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THE  PULSE  OF  POWER 


The  fourth  dam  built  at  Hadley  Falls  since  1 848.  the  present  Holyoke  dam  provides  ample  power  for 
the  seven  large  paper  mills  in  the  Paper  City.  With  a  fishway  planned,  fish  which  once  bucked  the 
falls  may  again  travel  north  of  here.   (This  picture  was  taken  during  the  height  of  the  1938  flood.) 

Large  cities  lie  in  the  broad  plain  from  Holyoke  to  Hartford,  for  the  stream  ivhich 
has  cut  through  this  contineyit  for  so  long  is  joined  here  by  the  currents  of  many 
nationalities,  drawn  to  a  neio  land  by  the  industries  luhich  the  river  has  created. 
Ralph  Day  has  taken  the  photographs  from  Mount  Tom  to  the  Connecticut  line, 
a  region  where  the  river  fiows  into  a  concentration  of  population  and  industries. 


Between  the  Mount  Holyoke  Range  and  the  river,  dairy  farmers  still  hold  a 
sector  of  fertile  pasture  land  from  the  grasp  of  the  industries  which  surround  it. 


Mixed  crops,  raised  in  ilic  very  shadow  of  Holyoke's  industrial  skyline,  go  to 
feed  the  people  \\ho  work  in  the  factories  of  both  Holyoke  and  Springfield. 
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Thanks  to  Seth  Green,  who  started  artificial  propagation  of  shad 
after  the  construction  of  the  Holyoke  dam  had  caused  an  alarming 
decline  of  fish,  the  catch  in  1 872  was  so  great  that  the  price  dropped 
to  three  dollars  a  hundred  pounds,  and  shad  was  again  used  for  fer- 
tilizer as  it  had  been  by  the  Indians.  For  their  crops  today,  Holyoke 
farmers,  lacking  shad,  buy  carloads  of  manure  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
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During  low  water  in  summer  men  drive  their  cars  onto  the  apron  of  the 
Holyoke  dam  to  Avash  them,  or  perhaps  to  enjoy  a  swim  in  the  pool  below. 


In  the  spring  the  dam  which  supplies  light  and  power  for  the  city,  supplies 
heat  in  the  form  of  driftwood  which  these  Polish  women  of  Holyoke  collect. 
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Among  the  foreign-born  of  the  Holyoke  area,  those  who  live  close  to 
the  land  retain  their  native  appearance  more  than  those  who  enter 
factories.  This  Polish  woman  is  typical  of  those  who  came  to  work  in 
the  fields,  while  the  children  of  her  generation  prefer  factory  work. 
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Incorporated  in  1859,  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  owns 
and  operates  a  system  of  canals  which  furnish  power  to  the  factories 
in  the  city.  It  also  owns  two  electric  plants  and  supplies  power 
for  the  Holyoke  Street  Railway,  as  well  as  for  the  city  of  Chicopee. 
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Although  New  England's  textile  center  is  on  the  Merrimack  River,  the  Con- 
necticut supplies  poAN'er  for  the  Skinner  Silk  Company  which  is  in  Holyoke. 


Paper  passes  over  steam-heated  dryers  at  the  Whiting  Paper  Company,  one  of 
the  many  concerns  which  help  to  give  Holyoke  the  name  of  the  Paper  City. 
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While  the  Irish  and  French-Canadians 
are  the  largest  foreign-born  racial 
groups  in  both  Holyoke  and  Spring- 
field, the  latter  has  also  attracted  many 
Italians  and  Russians.  The  Catholic 
Church  thus  plays  an  important  part 
in  this  region,  and  provides  both  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions  for 
its  people.  The  Sisters  of  Providence, 
founded  in  Canada  in  1 86 1 ,  have  their 
Mother  House  (left)  in  Holyoke,  as 
well  as  a  home  for  boys,  an  infant 
asylum,  a  home  for  girls  and  two  homes 
for  the  aged,  all  close  to  the  river. 


The  Sisters  of  Providence  provide  six  institutions 
in  Holyoke  for  Roman  Catholic  people  of  all  ages. 


Holyoke's  City  Hall  is  a  far  cry  from  the  simple  town  Chicopee  is  practically  the  only  place  on  the  river 
halls  of  New  England's  villages.  Its  neo-Gothic  tower  which  has  little  to  compensate  for  the  drabness  which 
affords  a  treacherous  surface  for  this  lone  steeple-jack,     has  been  created  by  the  sixteen  large  industries  there. 
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Founded  by  Mary  Lyon  as  a  seminary  in  1 837,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege in  South  Hadley  is  the  oldest  of  New  England's  leading  colleges 
for  women,  and  now  enrolls  a  thousand  students.  Here  is  the  stair- 
case of  its  lovely  Dickinson  Memorial  Library,  recently  completed. 
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Springfield's  Memorial  Bridge  forms  a  dignified  entrance  into  a  city  as  not- 
able for  its  spacious  parks  and  fine  homes  as  for  its  industry  and  commerce. 


Springfield  has  made  arms  ever  since  Washington  ordered  muskets  in  1794, 
and  at  Chicopee  Falls  the  Stevens  Arms  Company  also  manufactures  firearms. 
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The  Springfield  Republican,  founded  in  1824  by  Samuel  Bowles, 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  nation  early  in  its  career.  It  has 
long  played  an  important  and  respected  part  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  civic  projects  for  which  the  city  of  Springfield  is  noted. 
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Bequeathed  by  a  Springfield  skate  manufacturer,  the  800  acres  of  Forest  Park 
contain  a  museum,  zoo,  and  botanical  gardens,  as  well  as  pools  for  sailing  boats. 


The  pungent  smell  of  smoke  from  burning  leaves,  and  the  blue  haze  which 
rises  from  the  neatly  raked  piles,  are  certain  signs  of  autumn  in  Forest  Park. 
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This  pictures  one  of  the  last  of  the  popular  horse  races  at  the  Agawam  Track, 
which  the  county  ruled  illegal  in  1 938  because  of  the  pari-mutuel  betting. 


In  1935  the  Agawam  Breeders'  Association  established  on  an  airport  site  a 
track  on  which  some  of  America's  best  and  fastest  thoroughbreds  have  run. 
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The  Eastern  States  Exposition,  held  each  September  in  Springfield,  boasts  the 
largest  attendance,  and  the  most  varied  program  of  any  fair  on  the  river. 


"The  trouble  with  this  country  today  is "  Old  friends  meet  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds  to  talk  politics  and  propose  a  cure-all  for  a  waiting  world. 
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Basketball  was  first  invented  at  Springfield  College  in  1891  by  Dr. 
James  Naismith,  then  a  student  at  the  college,  as  a  class  assignment 
which  would  supply  interesting  indoor  exercise.  Springfield  College 
is  still  a  leader  in  the  sport  which  is  now  played  all  over  the  world. 
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Farmers  kneel  on  burlap  bags  to  gather  their  parsnips  from  the  frosty  ground, 
working  steadily  from  morning  to  night  at  the  same  task  until  it  is  completed. 


After  a  day  in  the  office,  businessmen  find  recreation  in  an  ancient  sport, 
bending  their  backs  to  send  the  balls  across  the  carefully  cultivated  green. 
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Best  witness  to  the  age  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  are  the  tracks  left  by  the  huge 
Triassic  dinosaur  who  walked  in  mudflats  here  about  150,000,000  years  ago. 


Man,  as  responsible  as  Nature  for  a  changing  geology,  razes  Enfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, houses  to  build  a  reservoir  for  flood  protection  and  water  supply. 
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At  Thermopylae,  where  the  river  cuts  a  gorge  through  the  Holyoke 
range,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Mount  Nonotuck  stand  as  twin  sentinels 
of  the  valley.  Here,  where  the  river  is  now  old  and  meandering,  is 
an  America  where  changes  are  counted  in  years  instead  of  ages. 
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DOWN  TO  THE  SEA 


From  the  forests  of  the  north,  through  small  villages,  along  to  commercial  farming,  into  industrial 
areas,  the  river  has  come,  reverting  again  in  its  lower  course  to  the  rural  mood  of  its  northern  reaches. 

From  Hartford  to  the  sea,  Newell  Green  and  Cortlandt  Luce  Jr.,  have  travelled  to 
photograph  a  part  of  the  river,  which,  below  Middletown,  turns  its  face  aivay  from 
industry  and  toward  a  rich  past  in  which  the  river  ivas  a  vital  means  of  transporta- 
tion. A  bandoned  as  Nexv  England's  great  waterway  when  the  railroads  destroyed 
a  dream,  the  river  here  retains  in  many  ways  the  flavor  of  an  earlier  New  England. 
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The  Enfield  rapids  marked  the  head  of 
early  river  traffic.  Below,  sloops  and 
later  steamboats  plied,  while  above, 
shipping  was  confined  to  flatboats. 
The  locks  at  Windsor  counted  on  the 
utility  of  steam  navigation,  while  New 
Haven  planned  a  rival  system  which 
would  bring  horse-towed  boats  from 
Northampton,  diverting  traffic  away 
from  the  river  to  New  Haven.  But  that 
city  soon  turned  its  eyes  to  the  rail- 
roads, with  the  result  that  the  1 840's 
saw  canals  used  mainly  for  power. 


The  Connecticut  River  Company,  disparaging  the 
possibility  of  railroad  competition,  built  the  Windsor 
Locks  around  the  rapids  at  Enfield  in  the  year  1829. 


In  the  midst  of  tobacco  country,  Windsor  has  several  mills  which  benefit 
from  the  old  canal.  Here  also  is  Loom  is  Institute,  a  preparatory  school  for  boys. 
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Hartford,  Connecticut's  capital,  has  a 
more  colorful  past  than  any  other  city 
on  the  river.  Here  the  waterfront  was 
once  lined  with  vessels  bringing  sugar, 
rum  and  molasses  from  the  West  In- 
dies; here  was  the  birthplace  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  of  America's  first 
newspaper,  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
still  active  as  the  Hartford  Courant. 
Here,  too,  was  a  center  of  literary  cul- 
ture, and  the  seat  of  Trinity  College. 
But  Hartford  is  not  a  city  of  the  past, 
for  at  present  it  leads  in  many  fields. 


Springfield  and  Hartford  suffer  most  from  floods. 
Here  is  Connecticut's  capital  during  the  1936  flood. 


Atop  the  Capitol  at  Hartford,  the  statue  "Genius"  was  pronounced  unsafe, 
later  survived  the  1938  hurricane,  and  was  recently  rewarded  with  remo\al. 
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Elizabeth  Park  in  Hartford  is  famous  for  its  roses,  and      In  winter  there  is  beauty  of  another  sort  in  the  same 
June  brings  people  from  all  over  the  land  to  see  them.      park,  one  of  the  many  which  make  this  a  gracious  city. 


Airplanes,  undreamed  of  by  Hartford's  early  citizens  who  looked  with  awe 
on  the  steamboat's  four  miles  an  hour,  are  equipped  by  plants  in  Hartford. 


Courtesy  of  the 
United  Aircraft  Corporation. 
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Early  trade  and  commerce  at  the  river 
port  of  Hartford  created  need  for 
banking  houses,  which,  in  turn,  pro- 
vided a  foundation  for  insurance  as  a 
means  of  reducing  shipping  hazards. 
Starting  with  marine  policies,  the 
range  of  risk  has  grown  to  include  all 
types  of  insurance  coverage,  giving 
this  city  today  the  distinction  of  the 
greatest  concentration  of  insurance 
companies  in  the  world.  Forty-four 
maintain  their  home  offices  in  this  city. 


The  Travelers'  tower  soars  above  the  spire  of  Thomas 
Hooker's  Congregational  Church,  oldest  in  the  city. 


Buildings  such  as  this,  which  houses  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  add  beauty  to  a  city  of  offices. 


The  belfry  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  building, 
in  the  center  of  Hartford,  is  brightly  lighted  at  night. 
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Beyond  the  cove  at  Wethersfield,  where  many  pleasure  boats  find  anchorage, 
is  a  truck  gardening  area.  The  town  was  early  a  center  of  the  seed  business. 


Although  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  sea,  Middletown  was  once  an  important 
port,  in  which  Wilcox  and  Crittenden  still  manufacture  marine  hardware. 
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Of  all  the  bridges  across  the  river,  the  new  Middletown-Portland  span  is 
the  longest  one,  as  well  as  the  greatest  engineering  feat  the  river  has  seen. 


Among  liberal  arts  colleges,  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown  has  been  a 
leader  in  encouraging  scholarship,  recently  providing  this  Honors  College. 
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Most  of  the  brownstone  fronts  in  New  York  came  from  this  Portland  quarry, 
from  which  barges  carried  the  stone  down  the  river  and  through  the  Sound. 


Below  the  Straits,  the  leisurely  course  of  the  river  is  reflected  in  villages 
like   Middle   Haddam,  where  many  fine  houses  hint  of  a  prosperous  past. 
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At  Haddam  the  Joseph  Arnold  house  is  typical  of  the  homes  which  were  built 
in  this  region  with  the  abundant  incomes  from  early  shipping  enterprises. 


This  country  store  at  East  Haddam  bears  close  resemblance  to  many  of  those 
one  sees  in  the  upper  valley,  in  both  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
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Once  the  most  active,  many  of  the 
towns  in  the  last  thirty  miles  of  the 
river  are  now  the  most  placid,  for  un- 
like the  upper  valley  where  factories 
still  depend  on  the  river,  these  towns 
have  found  no  good  substitute  for  ship 
building,  river  transportation  or  any 
of  the  activities  which  hinged  on  the 
river  itself.  Once  centers  of  commerce, 
these  towns  are  now  remote  enough  to 
attract  a  great  many  summer  people. 


Boats  once  brought  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany from  New  York  to  Goodspeed's  Landing  to  play 
in  this  opera  house,  now  used  as  store  and  post  office. 


On  a  knoll  overlooking  the  river  at  East  Haddam  stands  the  schoolhouse 
where  Nathan  Hale  taught  the  children   of   this   neighborhood   in    1773. 
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River  captains  who   built   their   houses  near  the   shore,  could   roll   kegs 
of  West  Indian  rum  directly  from  the  boat  landings  into  their  own  cellars. 


One  of  the  first  means  of  crossing  the  river,  the  only  two  ferries  active  today 
are  the  Rocky  Hill-Glastonbury  ferry  and  that  between  Chester  and  Hadlyme. 


Perched  on  a  high  cliff  like  the  medieval  strongholds  which  may  have  inspired 
it,  the  former  home  of  actor  William  Gillette  is  a  fantastic  pile  of  masonry. 
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From  his  massive  castle  the  once  famous  actor  could  look  out  on  quiet  scenes 
of  country  life,  and  amidst  these  he  spent  the  declining  years  of  his  life. 
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Among  the  Connecticut  churches  are  the  best  known  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  New  England.  The  church  at  Old  Lyme,  painted  by  Childe 
Hassam,  is  more  familiar,  but  hardly  more  lovely,  than  this  church 
near  it  in  Hamburg,  standing  as  it  does  in  its  original  simplicity. 
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In  Essex,  where  the  first  warship  of  the  Continental  Navy  Avas  built,  the  Essex 
Yacht  Club  sponsors  dinghy  racing,  cruising,  and  annual  "frost-bite  regattas." 


Vessels  for  the  China  trade  were  once  launched  at  Essex,  now  a  base  for 
small  boats  which  race  on  the  river  and  yachts  which  race  in  the  Sound. 
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Beside  the  pleasure  boats  in  the  boatyard  stand  fishing  vessels  which 
look  very  much  like  those  which  were  used  in  the  days  when  fishing 
and  foreign  trade  were  of  equal  importance  in  this  region.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  the  fishing  alone  which  has  survived  through  the  years. 
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Steamboat  service  between  Hartford 
and  New  York  was  begun  at  the  same 
time  that  New  Haven  was  contemplat- 
ing railroads  in  the  region.  While  the 
railroads  soon  replaced  river  transpor- 
tation in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
it  took  a  full  century  for  them  to  deal 
the  final  death-blow  to  the  steamboat 
line  from  Hartford  to  New  York.  In 
1931  the  last  steamboat  travelled  the 
lower  Connecticut,  so  that  today  this 
river  can  no  longer  be  called  the  gate- 
way from  New  England  to  New  York. 


Interest  in  sailing  has  increased  steadily  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Summer  week-ends  see  young  people  rigging 
dinghies  to  join  the  growing  fleet  that  sails  the  river. 
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A  covered  bridge,  a  toll  bridge,  the  first  bridge,  the  longest  bridge,  and  now 
before  the  river  joins  the  sea,  comes  the  last  bridge,  a  drawbridge  at  Saybrook. 
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Keen  Dutch  trading  instincts  brought 
Adrian  Block  in  his  ship  "The  Rest- 
less" into  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
up  as  far  as  Windsor  in  1614,  but  to 
the  English,  the  beaver  pelts  offered 
by  the  Indians  were  not  as  impressive 
as  the  fertile  land  or  the  shad  and  sal- 
mon which  ran  up  the  river.  So  it  was 
the  English  who  really  colonized  this 
region,  later  establishing  Yale  at  Say- 
brook.  Today  the  lower  river  can  still 
claim  shad  and  fertile  land,  although 
its  richest  heritage  is  in  its  history. 


Before  there  were  tugs  or  markers  on  the  river,  it  is 
said  that  people  living  along  the  banks  kept  lights 
burning  to  guide  river  steamboat  pilots  at  night. 


Out  to  sea  at  Saybrook  the  Connecticut  River  Hows,  wiser  and  more  dig- 
nified for  its  course  through  the  heart  of  a  living,  growing  New  England. 
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THE  END 
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